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‘* THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN MUSIO, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED ;: IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.” —Goethe, 





SUBSCRIPTION, FREE BY POST, 20s. PER ANNUM, 
Payable in advance by Cash or Post-Office Order to DUNCAN DAVISON & Co., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 
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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 15, 1883. 
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ATURDAY CONCERT at CRYSTAL PALACE, Tuts Day, 
December 15th, at Three o'clock. Programme will include Symphony 
in D, No. 2 of Salomon Series (Haydn); Pianoforte Concerto in F minor (A, 
Dupont), first time in England; Two Orchestral Sketches (a) ‘The Ebbing 
Tide,” (6) “ Elfland” (J. F. Barnett), first time at these Concerts; Scherzo e 
Capriccio, in F sharp minor (Mendelssohn); Overture, Leonora, No, 3 (Beet- 
hoven). Vocalists—Miss Thudichum and Herr Georg Ritter (his first appearance 
at Orystal Palace). Solo Pianoforte—Mdme Frickenhaus. Conductor—Mr 
Ava@ust MANNS. Beats, 2s. 6d., 1s., and 6d. 


CHUBERT SOCIETY. President—Sir Junius Benepict. 
Founder and Director—Herr ScuuBERTH. Seventeenth Winter Season, 1883. 
Prospectuses and full particulars on application to H. G. Hopper, Hon. Sec., 
244, Regent Street, W. 
NOTICE.—In reply to numerous applications for Tickets of admission, the 
Committee beg to state that Members and their Friends only are admitted to the 
Soirées of the Society. 


ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 
Principal—Mr LANSDOWNE OOTTELL. 

The NEW BUILDING and LADIES’ RESIDENT Department now open, 
facing Porchester Square, near the Royal Oak Railway Station, W., unsurpassed 
for appointments and facilities for study. 

The Conservatoire offers the Highest Class practical Education, Singing, Piano, 
Violin, &c,, from £1 1s., the Term commencing any day. Free Scholars hips and 
Introductions awarded for the encouragement of talent. Concerts, Orchestra, 
and Choir weekly. Prospectus—Hon. Sec., 1, WESTBOURNE PAkK, Royal 
Ouk, W. 


] ALFE’S “ MAZEPPA,” arranged for Ladies’ Voices (“ The 

Page”), will be performed at Mr and Mdme BODDA’S (Miss Louisa Pyne) 
ACADEMY FoR SINGING, ‘‘ Bonally,” 85 and 87, Cambridge Gardens, Notting 
Hill, on WEDNESDAY, December 19th, at Eight o'clock. For particulars of Con- 
cert and Academy apply as above, or to Mr Stedman, 12, Berners Street. 














RE H. J. BRASHUR, Deceased. By Order of Mr JUSTICE CHITTY. 
For SALE by AUCTION, a Grand CHAMBER ORGAN, 


by A. Hunter, London, in solid mahogany case, with gold front; 9ft. 6in. 
high; 56 notes, 10 stops; Great Organ compass, OC to G; Swell, CO toG; 
Pedal, COCO to OC; at Kent Lop@e, Gouden Road, Clapham, 8 W., on Tuvurs- 
DAY Next, December 20th, at One. Together with the Furniture, a full-compass 
Boudoir Grand Piano, by Pleyel; a Cottage Piano, by Tolkien; Three Old 
Violins and a Viol lio. Aucti —Mr Lucuuurst, 19a, High Street, 
Clapham, 8.W. 


DLLE ALICE CAVE, Pianist from the Conservatoire 
Royal de Lidge (two Gold Medals), has ARRIVED in Town. Applications 
for Concerts or Lessons to be addressed to 8, BruNSWICK SQUARE, W.C. 
NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


i R BARTON McGUCKIN requests that all Communications 
be addressed to his New Residence, 











34, ELa@in Roan, 
Marpa VALE, W. 
Or care of N. Vert, Esq., 51, New Bond Street, W. 


IANIST.—A Professor, who is compelled through ill-health 

to give up Teaching, is most anxious to secure his Son (aged 30) some 
APPOINTMENT at a School or elsewhere, where his knowledge of Music could be 
made serviceable, Address—‘‘ F. H.,” 49, Cambridge Gardens, Notting Hill, W. 


ASSISTANT WANTED. 
\ ESSRS W. MORLEY & CO. (Music Publishers) have a 
VACANCY for a first-class ASSISTANT (about 25), who has filled a similar 


situation, Must be thoroughly —— and a good Salesman. Apply— 
269, Regent Street, W., between Eleven and Three. 


HE PROFESSIONAL POCKET-BOOK, published under 

the direction of Sir Juttus BrneprcT, contains SPACES FOR EAOH 
HOUR IN THE DAY. It is therefore specially useful for those who give 
Lessons or have many Engagements. Price in Roan, 3s.; in Russia, 6s.— 
RuDALL, Carre & Co., 23, Berners Street, Oxford Street, W. 


porns PIANOS ON SALE, with 25 per cent. discount 
for cash, or 15s, per month (second-hand 10s. 6d. per month) on the Three 
Years Hire System.—Lists free of O. SttLEs & Oo., 42, Southampton Row, 
Holborn, Pianos exchanged, 














C. MAHILLON & CO. 


MILITARY MUSICAL INSTRUMENT MANUFACTURERS, 
AND MUSIC PUBLISHERS, 
42, LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 


PARIS, 1878: GOLD MEDAL. 
SYDNEY, 1879: FIRST SPECIAL PRIZE OF MERIT. 


General Illustrated Catalogue (72 pages) post free on application. 


In proof of the excellence of their instruments, Messrs C. MAHILLON & Co, 
beg to refer to the high reputation the instruments enjoy in all quarters of the 
globe, as well as to the many medals and other recompenses carried off by them 
at various International Exhibitions (INCLUDING THE GOLD MEDAL, PARIs, 1878, 
pad the “First SPECIAL PRIZE oF MeRit”—the highest award—SypyNey, 
1879). 

Every Instrument is guaranteed as perfect in workmanship and tone, and, 
before it leaves the factory, is tuned by Musicians of eminence. 

Messrs C. MAHILLON & Co. beg to SOLICIT A TRIAL, feeling confident that the 
result will. prove highly satisfactory to all concerned. They will be happy to 
send instruments upon Approval, on payment of carriage and on receipt of good 
London references. 








ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


SOUTHAMPTON BuiLDINGS, CHANCERY LANE. 





(JURRENT ACCOUNTS opened according to the usual 

practice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the minimum Monthly 
Balances when not drawn below £25. No commission charged for keeping 
Accounts, unless under exceptional circumstances. 

The Bank also receives money on Deposit at THREE PER CENT INTEREST, 
repayable on demand, 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of Deeds, 
Writings, and other Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of Exchange 
Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and 
Annuities. 

Letters of Oredit and Circular Notes issued. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 

FRANCOIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY’S Annual 
Receipts exceed FIVE MILLIONS. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession and no Rent to pay, Apply at the Office of the 
BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER 
MONTH, with i liate pc ion, either for Building or Gardening purposes, 
Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 

FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


New Song for a Soprano Voice by J, L, HATTON. 


GOLDEN DREAMS. 


WORDS BY J. STHWART. 
Music by 


I. L. HATTON. 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo,, 244, Regent Street, W. 
Where may be obtained, 


Composed by J. L. Harton, “A LONG GOOD NIGHT TO THEE,” 3s.; 
“THE RETURN,” 3s.; and “THE GOOD SHIP ROVER.” 3s. 


MS. LIBRETTO OF AN ENGLISH OPERA TO BE SOLD. 
HE LIBRETTO of a Three-Act OPERA, of a most 
Dramatic and Romantic character, on a French Historical Subject. Ad- 
dress, for particulars and terms, to “‘ BasHt Bazoox,” Musical World Office, 
244, Regent Street, London, W. 
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MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Sole Dep6t for Signor ANDREA RuFFInt’s (of Naples) Oelebrated Strings for 
—— manufactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J, B. VUILLAUME, 
of Paris. 

Sole Agent for CHARLES ALBERT’s (of Philadelphia, U.8.) new Patent Improved 
Chin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. 

39, WARWICK STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
Price Lists free on application. 
All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner on powerful machines made on 
the best principle with all modern improvements, 





Now Ready. 


FORM, OR DESIGN, IN MUSIC. 


OLIVERIA PRESCOTT. 


PART IL—INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 

CHAPTER 1. Elements of Form ; 2. The Minuet ; 3. The Sonata ; 4. The Varieties 
of the Sonata Form ; 5. The Sonata Form applied to different Movements ; 
6. The Rondo; 7, The Concerto; 8, Rhythm of First Movements. 

PART IIL—VOCAL MUSIC. 

CHAPTER 1. The Ballad, or People’s Bong; 2. Form of the Ballads; 3, Single 
Movements—Design of Idea, The Madrigal, The Scarlatti Form, Free Fugal 
Form, The Sonata, The Rondo; 4. Groups of Movements—The Glee, Reci- 
tative, The Italian Cantata, Scena and Aria, The Anthem, Opera, Analysis 
of Fidelio, Oratorio. 

Part I., 6d.; Part II., 2s,; Complete 2s. 6d. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

‘* Miss Prescott’s pamphlet on ‘ Form, or Design, in Music’ is sound and clear 
in statement. The authoress, one of the most distinguished of Sir George Mac- 
farren’s pupils, has largely imbibed her master’s spirit and method, and, in the 
absence of any book by him on the subject, this treatise is of special value. We 
have not been able always to follow Miss Prescott’s analysis of themes and forms, 
but there is much profit to be derived from reading her book, The most prac- 
tical part of a minute study of form is the grasp it gives of phrasing, a matter 
that every singer, player, or conductor ought to feel and understand. Miss 
Prescott deals both with vocal and instrumental forms. The little treatise is 
published by Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street.”— Tonic Sol-fa Reporter, 
December, 1883. 





“ONE WORD.” 
| DME FRANCES BROOKE and Mr JOHN CROSS will 
sing the admired Duet, ‘‘ One Word,” at every Concert during their tour 


in the North of England, in December.—DuNcAN 


AVISON & Co., 244, Regent 
Street, London, W. 


THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


BY 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND teens omy OF THE VOIOB FOR SINGING, 
rice 12s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

‘‘The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’sfreedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts; his work has consequently come into genera] use as a 
manual of vocal instruction.”— Laily News. 


VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by the late FRANK MokRI, are invalu- 
able both to Students and Professors. 


New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
LZ PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 


Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos.Ourci. Price 6s. London: Duncan Davison & 
Oo., 244, Regent Street. 
“This work for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whilst the phrases are admirably adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so exquisitely har- 
monized that they must prove of great benefit in the improvement of the taste 
and ear of a student in singing.” —Fictorial World, 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


By T. A. WALLWORTH. 

A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdme Alwina Valleria, Miss 
Lucy Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: HaMMoND & Oo. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street; and of the Author, 
at his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 
For invigorating and enri : the voice, and removing affections of 


R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 


acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness 
and relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
efficaci andin Dr Oopland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine(Longman & Oo, ), 




















“ALICE, WHERE ART THOU ?” (QUARTET). 


DME FRANCES BROOKE, Miss AMY CARTER 
Mr JOHN CROSS, and Mr JOSEPH LYNDE will sing the admired 


ae by AscHER, “ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU ?” during their Tour in the 
orth. 


LA POMPA DI FESTA. Grande Marche, pour Piano, 4 


Quatre Mains. Par Ignace GriBsone. Price 4s. London: DuNCAN 
Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


Just Published, 
Two Sones sy FREDERICK F. ROGERS, 
I KNOW NOT YET .. ve vs .. price 4/- 
(Words by G. CLIFTON BINGHAM.) 
OVERLEAF ~ os is .» price 4/- 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 











Just Published. 


GAVOTTE IN D, for the Pianoforte 
GIGUE IN G, for the Pianoforte 


Composed by 


LILLIE ALBRECHT. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


SONGS BY SUCHET CHAMPION. 
“THE TEST,” Price 4s, 
‘“‘A GENTLE WORD.” Price 4s. 
“OLD ENGLAND, AWAKE.” Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Dav:son & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


.+ price +/— 
.. price 4/— 





THE STREAMLET. 


ETUDE DE SALON. 
BY 
LILLIE ALBRECHT. 


Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“*The Streamlet,’ an Etude de Salon, for the pianoforte, by Lillie Albrecht, is 
cleverly designed, and has no small element of originality to qualify it.”— 
The Morning Post, 





they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492. They are used by all the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter 
ofa century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c. Sold in 
boxes, ls. 1}d. and 2s, 9d., by all Ohemists throughout the United Kingdom and 
the Colonies. 





Just Published. 


DEAR LAND OF MY FATHERS 


(“BONNY PORTMORD® ”’) 
IRISH MELODY, 


Sung by Mr Sinciarr Duyn in his Irish Entertainment. 
and the Music arranged by 


WELLINGTON GUERNSEY. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


The Words written 





Just Published. 


EPPING FOREST. 


SonG. 
Words by OLIVER BRAND. 
Music by 


LEONARD GAUTIER. 


*’Neath Epping Forest’s cooling shade, 
Where the dreary hours so idly flow, 
There lived a little gipsy maid, 
In the merry days of long ago.” 
Price 4s. 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 





NEW MARCH FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


L'ECO DELLE MONTAGNE: 


CANTO POPOLARE ITALIANO, IN GUISA DI 
CIA. 


Composta da 


G. GARIBOLDI. 


Price 4s. 





London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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MARIO. 


( From the ‘‘ Daily Telegraph.” ) 

The Marchese di Candia, for several years past Conservator of a 
museum in Rome, died at his post on Tuesday evening last. Not 
much distinction, and little pay, were derivable from the office 
he held, yet no man in the Eternal City, Prince, Cardinal, or States- 
man, was an object of greater interest than the white-haired noble 
whom visitors, those from England especially, found it so easy to 
approach. The pink of courtesy, as became an Italian gentleman, 
affable, good-natured, and cheerful, this Roman official made friends 
of all who were drawn to him by his reputation. His was such a 
world-wide fame that he might have traversed every civilized land in 
full assurance of welcome alike from small and great. Only a very few 
years have elapsed since he made an appearance in London society, 
to become once more, and finally, the hero of the hour. Wherever 
he went interest and admiration followed, and, had the handsome 
old man challenged public recognition, thousands of applauding 
voices would have been raised to do him honour. Nothing of this 
homage was given to his rank ; for, indeed, English men and women 
hardly knew him as the Marchese di Candia, In this capacity he 
was a stranger, but as a, Mario, the operatic tenor, he had been 
a ‘‘household word” for more years than make a generation. 
Children had grown up with his name ringing in their ears; his 
graceful figure and beautiful voice were among the early recollec- 
tions of those who looked upon him in his old age ; and, with the 
fine impulse which moves the British public to stand by all who 
minister to it in artistic things, every opportunity was seized to 
show the honoured visitor that his past remained unforgotten. The 
news of Signor Mario’s death calls forth more than the regret which 
usually attends the removal of a once conspicuous figure. It is not 
only that he represented to the present generation the traditions of 
an illustrious and historic era in the development of the lyric stage, 
and was the sole survivor of an artistic group never likely to be 
equalled in the experience of men now living; so far we perceive 
much to excite interest; but the highest renown of Signor Mario was 
more closely personal to himself. The public were not content to 
recognize him as an artist. They paid him the supreme compliment 
of going behind his position in that regard, and insisting upon 
accounting themselves friends of the man. This is an action charac- 
teristically English ; so, too, is the sorrow with which thousands 
who never exchanged a word with Mario, or touched his hand, now 
receive the news that he has quitted the stage of life. 

In considering the reasons of Signor Mario’s popularity, it should 
not be forgotten that he was the possessor of unique qualifications 
in themselves extraneous to art. The operatic tenor frequently 
suffers from the seemingly chance way in which Nature distributes 
her vocal gifts. Seeing how often he is called upon to personate a 
gentleman, she would, if she were perceptive, lavish her artistic 
treasures upon those to the manner born. Asa matter of fact, 
however, the Fernando, Roberto, or Romeo of our lyric stage is not 
unfrequently discovered on the box-seat of a cab, or waiting at an 
hotel table, or cultivating some little Italian vineyard. When found 
he is paid to sing ; and his bearing and acting capacity become a 
matter of secondary consideration. In this sense Signor Mario 
certainly differed from the ordinary artist. Putting on the dress of 
an operatic gentleman, he quad thas which was also, in a certain 
sense, hisown. Had we scratched the theatrical King or Count we 
should have found the Marchese di Candia beneath, and hence the 
curious and subtle atmosphere of the amateur that attended him, 
even when, in the later stages of his career, he had become an artist 
of exceptional culture. From this he could not separate himself, 
any more than he could get rid of his refined appearance, polished 
manners, and those nameless because indefinable ualities which 
make up what all the world recognizes as personal distinction. It 
can hardly be necessary to add that Signor Mario was an amateur, 
in the ordinary sense of the term, before he became an artist. A 
fashionable gentleman in the salons of Paris, whither he repaired 
when a career in his own land seemed impossible, it became a 
question between his pride and his pocket what to do with the gifts 
that charmed his associates. In the issue of that struggle art had 
little immediate interest, for the Marchese di Candia was no artist, 
only an elegant young noble with a voice. Ultimately the pocket 
peru and the Marchese betook himself to the lyric boards. 

Never, perhaps, was an aspirant so favoured by nature in that posi- 
tion as was Signor Mario, for proof of which we may accept the 
rank he ultimately attained. There are men who work their way to 
distinction by sap and trench. They sit down before the place to 
be won as the generals of the old wars used to sit down before an 
enemy’s fortress, and then they patiently burrow their way in. 
Signor Mario could never have done this. He had not the self- 
denial, the perseverance, the working capacity of him who engineers 











a path to fame ; and, but that he was endowed with a solvent more 
powerful to surmount obstacles than Hannibal’s vinegar, he would 
have remained in comparative obscurity all his life. Of what that 
solvent was pees has already been shown in part only, for, 
truth to tell, a handsome presence, a gallant bearing, and a voice 
that might have “appeased the fiend of melancholy Saul” were not 
the only arrows in Signor Mario’s quiver. He possessed, also, a fine 
artistic instinct, which showed itself in various ways, and the results 
of which had all the more power for their apparent spontaneity. On 
the stage Signor Mario was always ‘‘a picture.” It mattered little 
or nothing what dress he wore; whether the simple and scanty 
attire of a Neapolitan fisherman or the gorgeous robes of a prophet- 
king—in any and every case he delighted the artistic eye, and im- 
pressed with a sense of beauty those who could hardly have explained 
why they were pleased. Thatall his gifts of person, manner, and 
instinct were just such as the public could most easily recognize and 
appreciate is a fact too obvious for demonstration. 

From the richly endowed amateur, Signor Mario slowly grew up 
to the position of an accomplished artist. His severer critics have 
denied this, pointing to failure here and failure there, and asserting 
that he never succeeded in throwing off all the shreds of his first 
condition. The conclusion, we think, has not been arrived at fairly, 
since no artist can, in reason, be expected to cover all the ground of 
his art. Signor Mario’s vocation lay in personating a certain class 
of characters, types of which may be recognized in Fernando, Faust, 
and Raoul ; and, though he sometimes made excursions beyond, he 
had the good sense eventually, to take his own correct measure. 
The real question is whether, within the limits just referred to, he 
reached the degree of perfection we all recognize as high art. Surely 
to this there can only be one answer from those whose experience 
gives them a right to reply at all. The old opera-goer reading these 
lines brings from the store-house of memory a score of illustrations 
in support of an affirmative. Even critics who sometimes refused 
praise have witnessed on the same side. ‘‘He will live in the 
world’s memory,” said the late Mr Chorley, ‘‘as the best opera lover 
ever seen;” and, again: ‘The passion-duet, in the fourth act of 
M. Meyerbeer’s greatest opera, as acted by Signor Mario, is a thing 
to be forgotten by no one that has ever seen it.” We would say as 
much of other characters and situations—of the struggle when Jean of 
Leyden’s mother claims her son in the robed and crowned figure that 
issues from Miinster Cathedral; of the Almaviva who changes from a 
drunken roysterer into a stately Spanish gentleman and transfixes 
old Bartolo with amazement; of the Faust who needed no enchanted 

rfume to intoxicate poor Marguerite ; and of the Fernando who 
in an agony of shame breaks his sword and throws the fragments at 
the feet of an unworthy king. Indeed, we need not go beyond 
Donizetti’s opera for the satisfaction of the point at issue, and there 
is fitness in remembering it now, since it was as Fernando that the 
artist whose loss the world to-day regrets took his leave of the 
faithful English public. Can any one who was present at that 
memorable farewell ever forget the occasion, or fail to recall how 
gallantly Signor Mario rallied the powers that were left to him, and 
mastering natural emotions, played with more than a touch of his 
old force? For the last time, a crowded house thrilled with the 
electric shock of Fernando’s splendid renunciation of honours sullied 
at their source ; following him with greedy eyes as, his hands flung 
up and passionately quivering, he fled from the scene of humiliation. 
For the last time, A we Rated upon that pathetic figure as, in 
the dress of one lost to the world, it rose for a moment into the light 
of love, sinking the next into utter darkness. The vividness of 
these memories is the best tribute at the tomb of the dead artist, 
and itself a demonstration of his greatness. In the lasting pleasure 
that such memories give let us discern a memorial far more enduring 
than the flowers which the hands of love will lay upon his grave. 





THE LAST HOURS OF SIGNOR MARIO. 
(From ‘‘ The Times.” ) 
Rome, Dee. 12. 
The cause of Signor Mario’s death last night was angina pectoris. 
Up to the day before yesterday, Monday, he had been in the enjoy- 
ment of his usual health ; bright and gay, as he was at all times. 
On retiring to his room that night, he suddenly felt unable to undress 
himself, and had to ring for his servant to assist him. In the morn- 
ing he sent for his friends, Prince Odescalchi and Captain Cottrau, 
and his grandson, Ignatius Grisi. By their advice, Dr Caldarelli 
was summoned, but he could do no more than pronounce the case 
hopeless, and Signor Mario was then informed by his friends of his 
condition. He received the news with perfect calmness, said that 


at most he could only have expected to live a few years longer, and 
then proceeded to give directions regarding the disposal of his few 
sessions. He left his pictures, mostly portraits of members of 

is family, and of Mdme Grisi and his children, to his second 
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daughter, who is married and lives in England ; his other belongings 
to be divided among his three daughters as they might choose. A 
small house he possessed at Cagliari he has left to his elder sister for 
her life, and then to his grandson, and his clothes and other articles 
of personal use to his valet. 

He devoutly received the last comforts of religion, and then 
talked to his friends quietly, and at moments even gaily, to the last. 
At a little before 8 he asked for a glass of water, drank a little of it, 
and sinking back on the pillow died without any sign of suffering. 
His remains will be taken to the cemetery to-morrow morning, 
previous to their removal to his birthplace, Cagliari, where he had 
expressed a desire to be buried. Among those who stood around 
his deathbed was Mr Cusins, Master of the Music to Queen 
Victoria. As he entered the bedroom the first words Signor Mario 
addressed to him took the form of an inquiry after the Queen, and 
he warmly expressed the gratitude he felt towards Her Majesty and 
the English people. He begged Mr Cusins to communicate his 
dying expressions of respect to Her Majesty—which Mr Cusins did 
at length, by telegraph, immediately after Signor Mario had breathed 
his last. 

During the last three or four years of his life Signor Mario took 
great interest in archeology. The last time we spoke together was 
on the Forum, where he was enthusiastically enjoying the results of 
the latest excavations. 

Later. 

Her Majesty the Queen has telegraphed to Mr Cusins to repre- 
sent her at Signor Mario’s funeral, and to place a wreath of flowers 
on his coffin in her name. 

December 13th. 

The funeral of the late Signor Mario took place to-day, and was 
attended by Signor Mancini, the Marchese di Villamarina, Prince 
Odescalchi, the President of the Artists’ Club, &c., Mr Cusins, 
Master of Music to Queen Victoria, was also present as Her Majesty’s 
representative, and in her name placed a wreath of flowers upon the 
coffin. A number of other wreaths were also sent, including one 
from the English visitors in Rome. 
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OMNIUM GATHERUM. 


The ‘‘ Politeama” of Palermo is in the course of repair and 
re-decoration, the generally stingy Municipality having, strange 
to say, contributed the necessary outlay.—Kiel’s oratorio of Christus 
has been performed in St. Thomas’s Church, Leipsic.—Anton 
Rubinstein’s sacred opera, Die Maccabiicr, was recently given at the 
Stadt Theatre, of the same city.—The Arch Duke Johann’s ballet, 
Die Assassinen, gorgeously ‘‘ mounted,” has been produced at the 
Imperial Opera House, Vienna.—A monument is projected at 
Berlin to Dr Theodor Kullak, the eminent teacher and composer for 
the pianoforte.—According to the Italian papers, Arrigo Boito, 
author and composer of Mefistofele, is writing the libretto of a new 
lyric work, to be called Pier Luigi Farnese.—A new society, under 
the title of the Palestrina Choral Society, is about to be established in 
Rome.—M. Ovide Musin, the higly esteemed Belgian violinist, has 
returned to New York, where he made his début recently with 
marked success at the opening concert of the Symphony Society, 
under the direction of Dr Damrosch.—The management of the 
Prussels Théatre de la Monnaie still remains, for another year, with the 
approval of the Municipal Council, in the hands of Messieurs 
Stoumon and Calabrési—After an absence of some years, the once 
much applauded violinist, Prune, has returned to his native 
country, Belgium.—Ambroise Thomas’s Francoise de Rimini is to be 
brought out next week at Antwerp, under the direction of the 
composer.—A tour has been started in the French provinces, for per- 
forming throughoutthe country the works of modern French composers 
exclusively.—The receipts of the second Philharmonic Concert at 
Berlin, at which Anton Rubinstein performed, were said to have 
amounted to 1,500 marks and upwards.—The valuable collection of 
books, MSS., &c., connected with the history of music at Liége has been 
purchased by the Belgian Government.—Signor Frapolli, the invariably 
useful tenor for some years at Her Majesty’s Theatre, is engaged for 
the San Carlo, Naples.—According to the Milanese paper, // /’rovatore, 
Anton Rubinstein appears to be at Palermo. The great virtuoso 
should be invested with the Order of the ‘‘ Seven Leagued Boots ;” 
he would seem to be everywhere and nowhere at the same time.— 
Suppé is writing a new comic opera for Prague.—The Nibelungen 
letralogy is to be performed in extenso at St Petersburgh. —A certain 
M. Gandon has taken the trouble to count the notes, in the arrange- 
ment for voice and piano, in The Huguenots, and gives the sum total 
as 43,720. M. Gandon’s time and patience might, perhaps, have 
been more profitably employed.—At the end of the ensuing summer 
operatic season, the members of the orchestra, and many choristers 





belonging to the staff of the Munich Theatre Royal, journey to 
Bayreuth in order to assist in the representations of Pursifal at 
Wagner’s Theatre. There will be ten performances of Parsifal, to 
be immediately followed by the Ring des Nibelungen, to begin on 
August 17, at Munich.—Writing about the Lachner family, a corre- 
spondent remarks : ‘‘ With respect to the views adopted by various 
conductors in directing Beethoven’s symphonies, Franz Lachner, of 
Munich, said to have studied with the master himself, never advo- 
cated the impetuous and fur ous tempi now so frequently resorted to. 
The eldest of the three brothers, Franz, himself is in his 80th year ; 
his brother, Ignaz, formerly Kapellmeister at Hamburgh, Stock- 
holm, &c., and, after Spohr and Guhr, for many years at Frankfort- 
on-the-Maine, in his 77th; Vincenzo, the youngest, well remem- 
bered as Kapellmeister for a number of years at Manheim, is, like 
both his brothers, still hale and hearty.”—Mr F. H. Cowen has 
advisedly postponed for the present his projected visit to the United 
States. Nevertheless, the New York Oratorio Society intend per- 
forming his cantata St Ursula.—Luthr in Worms, the more and 
more stoutly discussed oratorio by Ludwig Meinardus, was given on 
the 7th and 9th ult. at Elberfeld, where it afforded so much satis- 
faction that the managing committee made him a handsome present. 
—Not more than one-half of the 100,000 florins to be voted to the 
erection of a Mozart monument in Vienna has yet been subscribed. 
The Viennese should look alive; the eyes of the artistic world are 
upon them.—Ponchielli’s Gioconda is in preparation at the Metropo- 
litan Operahouse, New York. If, as report gives out, Mdlle 
Materna is engaged, the leading character will be in excellent keep- 
ing ; though even the great Wagnerian prima donna could hardly 
present the American public with a more forcible and poetic Gioconda 
than Marie Durand, who, last summer, played it with such merited 
success at our own Royal Italian Opera.—The present season will be 
the last ever held at the famous old Leipsic Gewandhaus, and, to cele- 
brate the occasion, the nine a mg of Beethoven, in chrono- 
logical order, will be introduced in the course of the series of 
concerts, for which a larger and more commodious building has been 
for some time erecting. PILLAR Post, 
[Some of these items are already more or less familiar. Never- 
theless, we shall always be pleased to hear from “ Pillar Post” at 
all times. | 
— 


MUSIC AT CELTIC FUNERALS. 
(T° the Editor of the ‘* Musical World.” ) 

Sm,—In your article upon Berlioz’s Messe des Morts, in last 
Saturday’s number of the Musical World, the reference to the Welsh 
funeral brought to my mind a somewhat similar circumstance which 
took place when I lived in Ireland. — the beautiful bay 
of Warrenpoint, which has on one side a wooded mountain called 
Rosstrevor mountain, and on the other a bold and rugged succession 
of high hills called the Carlingford mountains, I heard issuing from 
these a low, wailing, and mournful sound, that was wafted to me 
across the bay. I found, upon enquiry, it proceeded from those who 
are called (I think) Keeners—persons following a funeral, aud who 
are paid for fulfilling this sad office. The effect was indescribable, 
aud, as I said, the occasion was vividly brought back to my mind by 
the interesting remark in last week’s Musical World.—I am, sir, 
yours respectfully, G. B. 

Gloucester Street, S. W. 





THE VICAR’S GARDEN. | 
I stood in the vicar’s garden, | I looked to the hazy distance, 

| ’Neath the spreading chestnut tree,| I looked through a veil of tears, 

| And gazed with wistful longing | And cried in my passionate longing 

| Away to the summer sea. | To my love of other years, 

The soft sweet hush of even 

| 


Then suddenly there rises 
On the scented sunimer air 
A sound of holy voices 
Ringing soft, and sweet, and clear. 
| Across the dim old chancel 
|I gazed jar away to the westward, | ‘The moonbeams softly stray, 
| Where the sun was sinking to rest,|; And my soul was filled with rap- 
And shadows were softly creeping | ture, 
Across the seagull’s nest. My sorrow fled away. 
8S. T. Hucues, 


| Had fallen on hill and dale, 

| And save for the rooks in the elm trees | 
| Not a sound could be heard from , 
| the vale. 








| Copyright. 





CorpENHAGEN.—A new comic opera, Spanish Students, by the 
Scandinavian composer, P. J. Langemiiller, has been produced, 
under the direction of J. Svensden, at the Theatre Royal. The work 
is said to be a worthy pendant to Bizet’s Carmen. 
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CHERUBINI. 
(Continued from page 765. ) 

The fvllowing letter, also, is addressed to M. and Mdme 
Rosellini, in reference to the commencement of another year. 
The aged father continues to exhibit his great tenderness, and 
again expresses his regret at not knowing his grandson, the 
bambino, whom he adores without ever having seen : 

** Paris, 23rd January, 1835.* 

“My dear children, Hippolyte and Zénobie,—The proverb says: 
better late than never! Thus I have done and thus i do. But, as 
there is a remedy for everything, as an improvement, I will begin 
by telling you that I am very thankful for the good wishes you 
addressed to me last month. I send you as many for the eleven 
months which have to run to make up the present year, in which I 
desire that you may not experience so mournful a loss as that which 
you suffered last year, a loss which I, too, felt very keenly s 
Have you not as a consolation a handsome, good, and charming 
bambino, who will cause you to forget the one you did not yet 
know? Iam anxious tosee him, to embrace him, and to go through 
with him my military drill, but Heaven knows when that will be ! 
My desire extends to both of you ; but, if you do not come here, I 
do not know when I shall be able to come and see you. 

‘‘ My dear Hippolyte, the weather is bad and very unfavourable 
for the nerves ; the season is deplorable, so that I am contented 
neither as to your nerves nor to mine, which are, from time to time, 
rather out of joint; but I hardly pay any attention to the fact, 
because I know by experience, ancient and modern, that the disease 
will grow milder, while it would get worse, were we to pay too 
much heed to it. 

‘“‘ Farewell, my dear children ; I send a thousand kisses to each, 
and beg you to tell Eugéne that, if he is always good and obedient, 
I shall always be fond of him, and send him more soldiers and other 
nice things. Good-bye; I remain your affectionate father, 

‘*L, CHERUBINI.” 

There is one more letter to Mdme Rosellini. In it we find an 
allusion to Sarti, a tribute paid by Cherubini to his old master, his 
affection for whom neither age nor time had destroyed : 

**[1835.] t 

‘Tf you or rg ty have occasion to go to Florence, oblige me, 
my dear Zénobie, by inquiring whether a Signor Mussini, a singing- 
master, is in that town ; if he is alive, and where he resides. When 
you have found him out, try and see him, or write, and with my 
compliments tell him for me that, if his wife—who is the daughter 
of my deceased master, Sarti, and whom I saw born—still possesses 
any score of his, I should like to have one autograph page to add to 
the collection of original musical manuscripts in my possession. If 
you should not happen to be going soon to Florence, you might 
write to Nesti, asking him to find out the said Mussini, and, if he is 
successful in his search, he will tell you, so that you may write 
directly to Mussini and ask for what I want to have from him or his 
wife.—I embrace you tenderly, my dear Zénobie, as well as your 
husband, and, also, your son, il marchesino, che mangia gli uomini 
pezi a pezzi.t Your affectionate father, 

““L, CHERUBINI.” 


To terminate these extracts from Cherubini’s correspondence, I 
have chosen from several letters addressed by him to his wife, 
then taking sea baths at Dieppe, whither she went nearly every 
year, the following, which is thoroughly affectionate, and 
characterized by a charming gracefulness. Mdme Kosellini, also, 
was at Dieppe with her mother. On reading this letter, we forget 
that the writer was seventy-six years old : 

“ Saint-Cloud, Sunday, 26th, 
“* TAugust, 1836. ] 

‘*T wrote yesterday to Zénobie in reply to the letter I received 
from her. It is to you I address the present one to-day, my darling 
wife. I have nothing new to tell you since my arrival here the day 
before yesterday. I may mention, however, that, as I was coming 
back from the Chateau after the mass of the St Louis, I was taken 
to the little pavilion in the park, where there isa pretended theatre, 
and there I found Mdme Tiron and her children, including Alex. as 
well as Eloi, all dressed up as peasants.§ Directly I arrived, they 
began singing a kind of burden, and mowing some hay, which they 


* In Italian. 
t In Italian. 
=“ Your son, the little Marquis, who eats men bit by bit.” This relates 
to an incident of the Carneval, during which Mdme Rosellini dressed up her 
young son, then two years old, as a Marquis. 
§ Cherubini was stopping at Saint-Cloud with the Tiron family, dear 
friends of his, 








had spread out on the ground. On moving it, they uncovered son e 
scores of Rossini and others; they had put upon them the titles 
of my operas and of the Coronation Mass. Then they sang some 
verses ; then they placed the scores in a heap, round which they 
danced, and on which Mdlle Esther had laid a wreath of flowers. 
Then each came and kissed me and presented me with a bouquet. 
It was very pretty! It was thus that they féted me, as they asserted. 
Jules’ Muse had inspired him with the verses! Long live Saints’ 
days, especially when they are celebrated by one’s good friends ! 

‘*T shall leave Saint-Cloud to-morrow at eight o’clock, and not 
return before doing so with you, when we come back from Dieppe, if, 
that is to say, you feel inclined, and do not wish to go anywhere 
else. I shall see, on reaching Paris, what they have brought me for 
the Saint-Louis. I agreed the day before yesterday with Victorine, || 
when I met her at the Saint-Cloud coach-office, that, since she is 
going for a week into the country, and as we, likewise, are away, I 
shall send all the flowers which may be given me to Mdme de Saint- 
Just ; she will then send to Malabry as many as cannot be kept in 
rooms. {[ 

‘*To-morrow, I shall have a series of business matters at the 
School, in connection with the elocution pupils I have to send to the 
manager of the Odéon, where they are to make their first appear- 
ance. Then I shall set about preparing for my journey. I fear I 
shall have bad weather on the road, for it has been raining since 
yesterday, and it is almost cold ; but that is all the same to me, for 
Iam sure of finding fine weather at Dieppe, since I shall again be 
with my wife and my daughter Zénobie. Victorine will be in Paris 
when Turcas arrives there about the 6th or the 10th September ; he 
will stop a fortnight ; we shall find him on our return. 

‘*Farewell, my best love. I embrace you with all my heart, as 
well as my dear daughter, to whom please give the accompanying 
letter from Mdme Lambert. Recollect you must be well when I 
come. I embrace you once more, and am always yours affectionately, 

‘*L, CHERUBINI. 

‘* Kind remembrances to Rossini.” 


I now leave the correspondence to relate some interesting 
details given by Herr Ferdinand Hiller, concerning Cherubini’s 
domestic life and habits :— 


‘*Cherubini’s mode of life, at the time I knew him,” says Herr 
Hiller, ‘‘ was extremely simple and regular. In the morning, be- 
tween nine and ten, he arrived at the Conservatory, which was 
only a few paces from his residence. There was a large apartment 
with an ante-room, separating him by a double and triple door from 
the violins, pianos, and horns of the pupils. There he sat all day at 
a table furnished with writing materials, music-paper, and generally 
his snuff-box—there he received all who asked to see him, and 
worked when he was alone. On Saturdays, he attended regularly 
the meeting of the Musical Section of the Academy of Fine Arts. 
In the evening, he generally played at whist, with remarkable 
seriousness and ardour. I do not think he read much. He was in 
the habit of attending the first performances and even tle rehearsals 
of new operas, especially those of his friends or pupils. He went 
regularly to all the Conservatory Concerts, and presided with the 
greatest patience over the periodical examinations of the pupils. . . . 

pert Bo I have said too little about Cherubini’s family. His 
wife, a superb and dignified matron, who exhibited unmistakable 
traces of former beauty, must have had more influence over him 
than was supposed—at least as regards his domestic life. According 
to the French fashion, she always said, when speaking of him, but 
with the greatest tenderness : Monsieur Cherubini, The elder of his 
daughters, married to a French officer named Turcas, was a very 
active and very lively woman, with an extremely sprightly little 
daughter. She had some interesting facts to tell about her father. 
‘ This,’ she said to me one day, ‘is the room where Papa wrote Les 
Deux Journées. He used to sit at the little table near the window, 





|| Mdme Tureas, his elder daughter. 

{| Mdme de Saint-Just, Mdme Cherubini’s sister, had property at Malabry, 
in the wood of Verriéres, near Fontenay-aux-Roses. It was to Mdme de 
Saint-Just that Cherubini, who, despite his austerity, sometimes indulged in 
a joke, addressed, on one occasion, the following short letter: —“ Paris, 10th 
November. Madame la baronne,—I have the honour to inform you that 
Franconi expects you this evening to exhibit to you his melodrama, which 
commences punctually at 6.30. Thus, if you wish to be present when the 
curtain goes up, have the kindness, considering the wretched weather it is, to 
be so injinimente obliging as to have a hackney-coach, and call at 6 o'clock 
precisely at my house, to take up the rest of the company who will share with 
you the pleasure of the agreeable performance. Deign to accept, madame la 
baronne, the assurance of the respectful homage with which I remain your 
servant, THE CHEVALIER CuERUBINI.” He signed jokingly “ The Cheva- 
lier Cherubini,” according to the Italian fashion for all who are decorated with 
any kind of order. 
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and yonder, in the corner, I used to play with my companions. We 
were not to pass a certain fixed line, but, within that limit, we 
might make as much noise as we pleased.’ It appears from this that 
all the quiet Cherubini demanded, when at work, was that no one 
should come too near him.” 

All that I have adduced here strikes me as calculated to place 
in its true light Cherubini’s character, when we regard him asa 
private person ; to reveal in him the head of the family, always 
full of tenderness and solicitude for all its members; a faithful 
and devoted friend, who, never sparing in his affection towards 
those who deserved it, was always ready to give proofs of it. If, 
like every human creature, he had his faults; if it can be said 
that he did not, perhaps, always exert himself sufficiently not to 
pain those who had dealings with him ; and if, lastly, people were 
justified in reproaching him with the outward roughness and 
harshness of temper which sprang from his habitually bad state 
of health and the inequalities of an ultra-nervous physical tem- 
perament, we must, at least, add that his lofty and noble moral 
qualities amply compensated for these weaknesses ; that his devo- 
tion to those whom he loved was capable of rising to a sacrifice ; 
that he had truly the religion of duty; and that, finally, his 
virtues were such as to excite in those who had an opportunity 
of appreciating him, not only absolute respect, but unalterable 
affection and attachment. If I have been able, in this particular, 
to destroy a too deeply-rooted prejudice ; to re-establish the truth 
too long unrecognized ; to make people understand that in Cheru- 
bini the artist did not kill the man, and that the apparent sharp- 
ness of the latter concealed genuine treasures of kindness and 
devotion, I shall esteem myself happy, and feel satisfied with the 
result obtained. 

(To be continued. ) 


oe Qe 


EVERYTHING IN ITS PLACE. 
( To the Editor of the ** Musical World.” ) 


Sir,—You might imagine that in such a temple of the initiated 
as St James’s Hall on a “ Popular Concert” night, none but the 
most excellently classical and sterling music would meet with 
approval. A visit there, now and then, would shew you were 
imagining a vain thing. Even at St. James’s Hall on the solemn 
occasion of a“ Monday Pop,” an audience has been known to 
forget its cultured slide into the old-fashioned groove, and, 
losing sight of the music in the presence of the player or singer, 
bestow rapturous applause where a yawn, at the most, was due, 
This is very apt to occur where large and, consequently, some- 
what miscellaneous audiences are concerned, like that, for instance, 
which, on a recent evening, crowded St James’s Hall to an un- 
comfortable state of heat and oppressiveness. That there should 
have been so large an assemblage of people speaks well for the 
ever-increasing prosperity of these concerts. But we must 
remember that too much prosperity is an evil thing. The 
“ Popular Concerts” have always been pre-eminently “ classical 
concerts.” The only danger they will ever run is that of becoming 
more popular and less classical, Last Monday a case in point was 
offered, when Mr Lloyd sang the “ Prieslied” from Die Meistersinger, 
toapianoforte accompaniment, This may have been popular, it was 
certainly not “classical.” If these concerts are to maintain the 
high standard of hitherto, their programmes must be irreproach- 
able, and nothing should be yielded as a sop to the vulgar. What 
is here said may apply also in some measure to another song 
vouchsafed to us by Mr Lloyd on the same occasion. ‘This is 
neither an adaptation nor an arrangement. However, the song, 
or the genius of the singer, was applauded to the echo; and that 
brings me back to my preamble. It may be conceded as an excuse 
for this strange enthusiasm that the song in question immediately 
followed a trio in G minor by Chopin, which had been heard with 
indifference, and no wonder. This trio, an early work, with none 
of Chopin’s familiar characteristics, is a long-winded pianoforte 
piece, with a superfluous accompaniment for violin and violoncello. 
At the end the audience, as if in duty bound, woke just in time to 
applaud Mdme Norman-Néruda, M. de Pachmann, and Signor 
Piatti. Of course, the pianist did full justice to the music of 
his favourite composer. In the first part of the programme M. de 
Pachmann, being encored after playing a fantasia by Mozart and 
a Schubert impromptu, substituted a waltz by Chopin. Finally, 
he joined Mdme Néruda in a duet by the Salzburg master, the 





duet in A major (No. 17 of Hallé’s Edition) ; and it may be taken 
for granted that, entrusted to such hands, Mozart’s music sparkled 
like crystal. Mendelssohn’s bowed quartet in E minor, Op. 44, 
was the great matter of the evening. It headed the programme, 
and afforded infinite enjoyment to the connoisseurs present. 
How, indeed, could it be otherwise, seeing that among the players 
were Mdme Néruda, Messrs Ries, Hollander, and the immortal 
Alfrédo ? W. H. Extor. 


——— 


“LORD TENNYSON.” 

Mr Tennyson is so eminent a man of letters, and is so universally 
respected, that it is not in the power even of the Crown to add 
much to his real dignity. At the same time, no one will grudge 
him whatever honour may be supposed to be implied in his elevation 
to the Peerage. It is sometimes said that a great poet is seldom or 
never recognized by his own generation ; but the truth is that there 
have been few poets of the first rank who have not lived to receive 
the homage of their contemporaries. Mr Tennyson’s genius was ac- 
knowledged at a very early stage of his career; and until the present 
time he has retained his place as the most popular poet of the 
Victorian age. He is not one of those writers who reveal wholly 
new aspects of truth, nor has he attempted in any of his writings 
(unless Jn Memoriam should be excepted) to sound the profoundest 
depths of human nature. Judged from this point of view, Mr 
Browning would perhaps be admitted by most critics to hold higher 
rank. But no contemporary poet has surpassed Mr Tennyson in 
the vigour and grace with which he has given expression to the 
ideas and feelings that have moved the mass of his countrymen in 
his own period. He owes much to the influence of Wordsworth 
and Keats; but his manner is essentially his own, and it is difficult 
to believe that a time will ever come when it will have altogether 
lost its charm. There is sometimes more art than impulse in his 
poetry, but his art at its best is so delicate and so finished that it 
cannot fail to secure for him a great and permanent position in 
English literature.—Graphic. 

—U--- 


IRVING AT PHILADELPHIA. 


That spontaneous success which awaited the appearance of Mr 
Henry Irving and the Lyceum company, and which was maintained 
during his stay in New York, has followed him to Philadelphia. 
The amount taken in the first-named city reached 75,000 dols., and 
three several offers have been made to build Mr Irving a theatre to 
be managed by him in conjunction with the Lyceum. Out of the 
four or five months left of his stay in the United States, one month 
will be given to a second series of performances in New York, 
whither he has been induced to return. Referring to an untruthful 
and apparently malicious rumour, the Morning Journal says: 
‘Some enemy of Mr Irving has telegraphed to a London paper that 
Henry Irving has been playing here to empty benches, that the 
speculators had been compelled to get rid of the seats at almost any 
price, and other absurdities of the same sort. The fact is that never 
in the history of the American stage has any engagement been 
played with the artistic or financial success that has accompanied 
that of the great English actor. Mr Irving, from the very first 
night, carried the American public by storm. He showed himself 
not only an artist of serous resources, but the most effective 
stage manager the world has probably ever seen. He can not only 
act grandly himself. He does more. He makes everyone around 
him a finished actor. As Napoleon made great generals of common 
soldiers, so ordinary actors become polisked artists in Irving’s hands. 
The profits of his engagement surpass even those of Sarah Bern- 
hardt, and are probably double those of any other English actor who 
has been in this country. It is to be hoped that the ‘inglish people 
will not credit these mischievous reports ; but will, on the contrary, 
be gratified with the enormous success which their famous country- 
man has gained in the United States.”—D. 7. 








Sianor Arpit1.—The New York Herald, in a notice of the per- 
formance of Hrnani at the Operahouse, says :—‘‘ The orchestra did 
excellent work under the béton of Signor Arditi, Who could sur- 
pass this admirable conductor in leading an opera such as Hrnani, 
every note of which is associated with the successes of his early 
days, when Arditi not only was celebrated as a conductor, but 
ranked high as a violinist.” 
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REVIEWS, 

Waterston’s Nursery Library. (G. Waterston, Rose Street, Pater- 
noster Row). This bright and whimsical series of toy books is no 
doubt making its way and taking equal rank with the publications 
of Messrs Routledge & Co., Warne & Co., and the other enterprising 

eople who have catered so well and so generously for children of 
both sexes in this particular field of domestic art. The accession to 
Mr Waterston’s library consists of musical amplifications of the 
droll old canon, ‘‘ Three Blind Mice,” and of some infantine verses 
by Mr Alfred Scott Gatty, telling a brief Christmas tale, called 
‘Robin, Robin.” The two books, like all of their class, are daintily 
printed and as daintily decorated, the larger chromo illustrations in 
both instances being rich in appropriate humour, while the vignettes 
and extravagances which choke up, as it were, every page, are as 
multiform and diverting as they are ingenious. The artists from 
whom these pictorial fancies emanate are Mrs C. A. Doyle in the 
former case, and Mr W. S. Black in the latter.—H. 


——9——— 


FACTS IN FRAGMENTS, 


The concert at the Crystal Palace on Saturday last was not well 
attended, but those who did go were rewarded by hearing a very 
agreeable selection of music, and some items that have not been 
played in London before. Schubert’s Genoveva overture is not 
given so often that we need run away from it. It is a character- 
istic work, very like its composer, and has many effective points. 
Ifowever familiar the C minor Pianoforte Concerto by Beethoven 
may be in the schoolroom, it is not heard so frequently in the 
concert-room as others, and, with Mdme Montigny-Remaury as 
the exponent, the third of the five is a very agreeable recollec- 
tion, and its performance was welcome. Mr ©, Villiers Stanford, 
who conducted on this occasion (Mr Manns being at Glasgow), 
could not do better than introduce his Serenade written for the 
Birmingham Musical Festival, and heard for the first time here. 
All the five movements of which it is composed commanded atten- 
tion, and the Intermezzo would have been encored had the com- 
poser’s modesty not stood in the way. That the work is through- 
out very cleverly written every one must allow, and it is also 
interesting from the manner in which it has been instrumented, 
the concluding Lullaby particularly showing the characteristic 
delicacy of its author. 

Perhaps the first performance of three movements selected from 
the incidental music written by Mr C, Hubert H. Parry for the 
revival of Aristophanes’ Birds at Cambridge constituted the most 
attractive item in the programme, and it must be acknowledged 
that the Entr’acte in F, The Gathering of the Birds and the 
Processional March, are each of them distinctly original produc- 
tions, the last, illustrating the birds marching in solemn proces- 
sion, singing a nuptial hymn—more particularly. This is one of 
those attractive pieces of music that will, doubtless, become 
popular, and the whole of the composition—if we are to judge 
from the selection—will materially add to Mr Hubert Parry's 
fame. 

Granted that no one can understand the story of The Golden 
Ring, produced so successfully at the Alhambra Theatre, who 
ever wants to understand the plot of a fairy spectacular opera ? 
Mr G. R, Sims has got an evil spirit called the Red Queen, and a 
kindly one called the White Queen, and they fight it out between 
them, One moment you are in the Black Mountains, and the next 
in a Royal Palace, At one period you are sporting in a cave 
under the waters, and, with equal satisfaction, visiting the 
Fisheries Exhibition the next. Who cares whether the Prince 
of Florida is- successful in gaining the hand of the Princess 
Blanche? You know that the King of Frangipan is making a 
fool of himself, and that the Court Physician, and, indeed, all the 
ministers try to assist in doing the same. Mr Sims is at full 
liberty to crack as many jokes as he likes, and whether in or out 
of season, what does it matter if it only provokes asmile? When 
we come to listen to Mr Frederic Clay’s charming music it is a 
very different matter. And let us here say in parenthesis that 
we trust he may be soon restored to health again, for it is very 
sad to hear that so much excellent work should have been pro- 
duced at so great a sacrifice. He has thrown so much energy into 
his last composition that it should be heard by all. Listen to the 
bright melody that accompanies the Pastoral Ballet and the 
sailor’s dance in the first act. Follow the particularly effective 
choruses that are sprinkled through the work. The glee or part 








song sung by the fishermen and women would do honour to any 
musician, and many of the songs are charming examples of chaste 
ballad writing. There is a good deal of music intended to be 
comic, but it is none of it vulgar, and melody runs like a refreshing 
stream throughout the whole work. Comic music like this we 
can listen to. Note the King’s first song and all the music for 
the eccentric Court, and the ballet-music, which is made up of new 
ideas charmingly put together. Everyone knows that the 
scenery, the dresses, the armour, and the properties generally 
constitute a great attraction, that without the mise-en-scéne, and 
the limelight, and the dresses, all the pretty faces would look 
cold and uninteresting ; but few can realize the amount of thought 
and remarkable invention that make up these “blazes of 
triumph.” Take the last scene with the grand procession and the 
Festival Ballet, and the spectator becomes bewildered when he 
tries to calculate the number of items that have to be thought of 
in a grand tableau like this; but withal, the music is a great 
element in the success of such a production, and we feel convinced 
that Mr Fred Clay merits all the praise his ability and 
enthusiasm has called fortb. PHOSPHOR. 





ST. AGNES’ EVE. 

The night was dark, so dark and drear, | She breathed a Paternoster there, 
The snow was falling fast ; | Then softly passed away 

And thro’ the leafless woodland walks | Into the wintry blast without— 
Moaned out the bitter blast. The darkness cold and gray. 

No flow’ret bloomed within the hedge,| She pressed her pale-faced baby-boy 
No songster sang on high ; Still closer to her breast ; 

The trees all bare, their branches} And with her kisses and her sighs 
A net-work in the sky. [framed| She lulled him into rest. 


And in the churchyard’s quiet bound, | Her face was young, but pale and wan, 
Where sleep the lonely dead, Her body, lean and slim; 

Over the graves the virgin snow Her forehead, slightly lined with care, 
A dainty covering spread. Her eyes tear-filled and dim ; 

The way-side brookiet’s babbling} Her voice, tho’ tremulous, was clear, 

stream Her movements, soft and light ; 

Had ceased its liquid strain ; Her hair was long and glossy too, 

And not a pathway could you trace | And dark as darkest night. 
In meadow, field, or lane. | Out in the cold she wandered on 


It was St. Agnes’ Eve, so chill, | Adown the churchyard’s path ; 
And Vesper-bells had rung | Whereon each side the sleeping dead 
From th’ Abbey Church, where white-| | Await Life’s aftermath. 
robed Priests [swung, | Within the church the voices ceased— 


Their smoke-wreathed censers| The solemn Vespers o’er— 

And flute-like voices, that so clear | The organ’s plaintive melody 
Sang out their sweet refrains, Was heard to swell no more, 

While mellow Organ’s dulcet theme Extinguished were the altar-lights 
Accompanied their strains. That doubly seemed to weave 

And in a spot all shadow-veiled A holy awe around the spot 
Within the Abbey door On that St. Agnes’ Eve. 

A mother, with her baby stood— And now a voice was heard to speak 
A widow sad and poor. So tenderly and low :— 

She listened to the holy hymns, “ To-morrow, love, we shall have left 
The swelling organ’s peel ; A world of care and woe.” 

And glanced within the balf-closed 
And saw the Sisters kneel. [door, 


The morrow came, the storm had passed 
With Night’s funereal gloom ; 

The mother with her child slept on 
Her husband's snow-clad tomb. 

The babe within her arms was clasped, 
Soft-pillowed on her breast ; 

The light of Heaven had wreathed each brow, 
For they had gone to Rest ! 


* * +* * 


J. H. A, Hicks, 





Copyright. 








Vienna.---According to letters from this capital, the first 
performance, under Hans Richter, of Johannes Brahms’ new 
Symphony, No. 3, in F major, at the second Philharmonic Concert, 
was exceptionally successful. The work, we are told, is grandly 
conceived; the first and last movements are described as 
“ grandiose ;” the two middle movements as more soberly treated 
and easily understood. As in former works from the same pen, 
the instrumentation is qualified as remarkab!e, and the new 
Symphony, it is predict2d, will speedily be heard elsewhere, 
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ST JAMES’S HALL. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 


TWENTY-SIXTH SEASON, 1883-84. 


DirEcTOR—MR 8. ARTHUR OHAPPELL. 








THE THIRTEENTH CONCERT OF THE SEASON 
WILL TAKE PLACE ON 
MONDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 17, 1883, 
To commence at Eight o’clock precisely, 
Programme. 

Part I.—Quartet, in A minor, Op. 29, for two violins, viola, and violoncello 
(Schubert)—Mdme Norman-Néruda, MM. L. Ries, Straus, and Piatti; Songs, 
**Du bist wie eine Blume” and ‘Ich grolle nicht” (Schumann)—Mr Santley ; 
er ne in G@ minor, Op. 22, for pianoforte alone (Schumann)—M. Vladimir de 

achmann. 

Part II.—S8ong, ‘‘ Noel” (Gounod)—Mr Santley—violin obbligato, Mdme 
Norman-Néruda ; Trio, in C minor, Op. 9, No, 3, for violin, viola, and violoncello 
(Beethoven) -Mdme Norman-Néruda, Herr Straus, and Signor Piatti. 

Accompanist—Signor RoMILt. 





SATURDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 15, 1883, 
To commence at Three o’clock precisely, 
Programme, 

Quartet, in C major, Op. 59, No. 3, dedicated to Count Rasoumowski, for 
two violins, viola, and violoncello (Beethoven)—Mdme Norman-Néruda, MM. 
L, Ries, Straus, and Piatti; Air, ‘* Adelaida” (Beethoven)—Mr Edward L'oyd; 
Novellette, in E major, Op. 21, No. 7, Novellette, in A major, Op, 21, No. 6, and 
Traumeswirren (Schumann), for pianoforte alone—Miss Agnes Zimmermann ; 
Follia, for violoncello, with pianoforte accompaniment (Piatti)—Signor Piatti ; 
Air, ‘‘When the orb of day,” Euryanthe (Weber)—Mr Edward Lloyd; Trio, 
in B flat, Op. 99, for pianoforte, vio in, and violoncello (Schubert)—Miss Agnes 
Zimmermann, Mdme Norman-Néruda, and Signor Piatti. 

Accompanist—Signor RoMILI. 


DEATH. 
On December the 6th, at Stuttgart, ADELINE, widow of Baron 
Hetsricn Von Hiicet, and eldest daughter of Sir Juttus BeNepicr. 








To ADVERTISERS.— The Office of the MusicaL Wor.pis at Messrs 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor), Advertisements not later than 
Thursday, Payment on delivery. 
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ALFRED MEISSNER ON RICHARD WAGNER, 
Us DER the above heading, the Schweizerische Muzikzeitung in 

its number of the 15th August prints from the Gegenwart 
some “ Gossip” with which I have only now become acquainted. 
The “ poet ” should have been at once proceeded against for certain 
examples of “ poetical fancy.” At the time of the first Tannhduser 
performances, Meissner once went with Wagner and a great many 
others (including Gutzkow) to the Dresden Waldsclisschen. 
Nearly forty years have since elapsed and yet the narrator 
gives an exhaustive picture of Wagner as he then was: he 
describes his stature, eyes, lips, nose, forehead, and chin; he is 
aware, too, that the poet-composer did not wear a beard, but was 
“clean-shaved.” Peculiarities: always excited, irritated, and 
full of gall! What a memory these people possess, or—think 
they possess. Tannhiuser had, we are informed, just before seen 
the light of the float, but not achieved a really genuine success ! 
The musical portion of the work was pronounced “ unsatis- 
factory ;” there was an absence of characterisation, properly so 
called, and natural power, and the whole thing was wearisome. 
Thus does Alfred Meissner prattle on, and our thoughtless press 
has considered the stuff sufficiently worth its attention to—chew 
up again. 
On tLe 6th October (1845), the Gossiper, so he tells us, heard 




















Tannhéiuser for the first time. “It was the third performance. 
The second had not gone off quite smoothly ; the public got into 
avery irritable state; there was a great deal of hissing, and 
Tichatschek had reported himself ill, so the next performance 
was postponed for nine days.” In the principal fact this account 
is not true. Zannhduser was produced for the first time in 
Dresden on the 19th October, 1845, The third performance 
cannot, therefore, have taken place on the 6th October. Perhaps 
it was on the 6th November ? Herr Meissner would be pleased, 
probably, if this date suited! But the man is not lucky in his 
Wagner reminiscences : as early as the 2nd November, 1845, the 
new work was performed for the fourth time. The next day the 
composer sent his friend, Carl Gaillard, in Berlin, the annexed 
and hitherto unpublished letter which runs word for word as 
follows :— 

“ My dear and valued friend,—I have gained a big action with 
my Tannhiiuser' Let me give you a very short account of a few 
of the facts! Owing to the hoarseness of some of the singers, 
the second performance was played a week after the first—this 
was very bad, for, in the long interval, ignorance, and erroneous 
and absurd views, fostered by my enemies, who exerted them- 
selves vigorously, had full scope for swaggering about; and, when 
the moment of the second performance at length arrived, my 
opera was on the point of falling : the house was not well attended ; 
opposition ! prejudice ! Luckily, however, all the singers were as 
enthusiastic as ever; intelligence made a way for itself, and the 
third act, somewhat shortened, was especially successful—after 
the singers had been called on, there was a tumultuous cry for 
me. I had now formed a nucleus among the public; at the third 
performance, there was a well-filled house and an enthusiastic 
reception of the work. After every act, the singers and the 
author were tumultuously applauded—in the third act, at the 
words ; ‘ Heinrich, du bist erlést!’ the house resounded with an 
outburst of enthusiasm. Yesterday, at length, the fourth per- 
formance took place before a house crammed to suffocation ; after 
every act the singers were called on, and after them on each 
occasion the author; after the second act there wasa regular 
tumult ! Wherever I show myself people greet me enthusiasti- 
cally.—My dear Gaillard, this is, indeed, a rare success, and, 
under the circumstances, one for which I scarcely hoped! My 
servant girl, who was in the fourth tier, assures me that the 
people round about her thought this opera even better than 
Rienzi. What more can I want ? 

“I felt compelled to tell you this in the joy of my heart! 
When I think of you, a deep feeling of thorough melancholy 
steals over me, and springs from my regret at bringing you here 
to the first performance, that unsatisfactory first performance— 
for in the following performances Tichatschek was much better, 
nay, frequently most splendid. How wretchedly I received you; 
in what a humdrum, wearisome fashion I returned your great 
sacrifice. It quite oppresses me whenever I think of it. These 
last few days I felt as though I was stunned. How can I make 
up for this. Can you tell me? Farewell, my dear and noble 


friend. Always your truly devoted 
“ RicHARD WAGNER.” 


I leave it to the observant reader to note the blunders in Herr 
Alfred Meissner’s account. His notions about Tannhiuser are so 
ludicrous as not to deserve the slightest attention. They appear 


| to have been formed between the first and the second perform- 


ance; “ignorance and erroneous and absurd views”—to use 
Wagner's words—are the basis of his vapid prattle. 

“On one of the following days,” Meissner chatters on, “I saw 
Ferdinand Hiller with a roll of paper in his hand. ‘Richard 
Wagner,’ he said, ‘has been writing a new opera-book, and has 
given it me to read. It is called Lohengrin, and treats of the 
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legend of the Knight of the Swan. A perfectly admirable and 
highly effective libretto. What a pity that Wagner means to 
compose tt himself! His musical talent is not sufficient! In 
other hands the result would be very different!’ ” 

I am not surprised at Hiller’s judging in the above manner 38 
years ago, but it is wonderful that Meissner should dish the 
utterances up again after such a lapse of time. Are they evact? 
The retailer of this piquant revelation is not in my eyes a classical 
witness. He talks idly because—he is a driveller. 

Was the book of Lohengrin really ready in October, 1845. 
Wagner brought the finished sketch with him, as Pohl remarks, 
from his summer trip to Bohemia. The earliest notice of the 
poem occurs in Spohr’s Autobiography. Before his journey to 
Carlsbad (1846) the German Violin-King met the composer of 
Tannhiiuser in Leipsic. The following entry is at this moment 
convincing: “ Wagner, who had to start for Dresden the next 
morning, bade us farewell for good when he left us; he was much 
moved and so were we, But we thought of him a good deal, for 
he gave us a newly-written libretto (Lohengrin) to read, which is 
most original and attractive.” Hither Ferdinand had only the 
sketch in his hand or Alfred is wrong as to the time. 

Herr Meissner, in conclusion, again dwells on the reproach 
directed against Wagner as to the “ insufficiency” of his natural 
gifts. He says: “ There was a good side to the question. What 
was understood thereby was the want of the true dramatic 
element, the small amount of melodic charm, the constant pre- 
dominance of pathetic earnestness, and the absence of really living 
characterisation. All these shortcomings have since been lauded 
as the commencement of a new form of art, Let him who thinks 
himself bound to participate in all the fashions and follies of his 
time acquiesce in all this. 

But enough! We, who know something of Wagner and his 
works, of his labours and their importance, should always 
energetically take the field against every one of these old and 
hollow phrasemongers. What such people dish up ought never to 
be taken seriously—short-sighted eye-witnesses and ear-witnesses 
deaf of hearing should not be allowed to speak, for there is only 
one appropriate definition of their contributions to the Wagner 
question—twaddle ! WILHELM TapPERtT. 








Tur Royal Amateur Orchestral Society held their first 
“Smoking Concert” this season at Prince’s Hall, Piccadilly, on 
Monday evening. Mendelssohn’s music to 4 Midsummer Night's 
Dream, as well as pieces by Massenet and Liszt, were given, the 
Duke of Edinburgh playing in the orchestra. The Prince of 
Wales and the Duke of Cambridge were present. 

Mr GrorGe Lomas, of Manchester, evidently an accomplished 
musician, has composed a song expressly for Mdme Marie Roze, 
entitled “ Take me to thy heart, dear Maiden” (words by Pro- 
fessor Blackie), which the amiable prima donna is introducing to 
music lovers in the provinces. ‘The beauty of its melody, and its 
characteristic accompaniment, together with the valuable aid of 
its charming interpreter, will soon make Mr Lomas’s song an 
acceptable addition to the repertoire of ambitious sopranos. 

Tux world never knows its greatest men ; and it is to be feared 
that the important labours of the Reverend George Macaulay, of 
Edinburgh as a commentator on Shakspere may not meet with 
the recognition that is their due. That gentleman has conducted 
his investigations in a somewhat peculiar way ; but the results are 
none the less important. He has not studied Shakspere’s plays, 
and never entered a theatre except in quest ofa truant boy. But 
“he has been led to study Shakspere’s sonnets,” from which he 
finds that Shakspere was a Puritan of the strictest order, was 
overwhelmed with shame for having ever written a play, and has 
been waiting till now for some one to explain that the little errors 
of his youth which people have so unaccountably praised were 
indeed no other than puerile vanities, the thought of which 
burdened his Puritanical soul and which “ he piteously bewailed.” 
—St James's Gazette. 





CONCERTS. 

CrystaL Patace.—The first performance of the Grande Messe 
des Morts of Berlioz was duly recorded, as also the circumstances 
attending its compcsition, and the difficulties so persistently thrown 
in the way of its production in public until 1837, when a Requiem 
was celebrated in commemoration of General Damrémont and his 
companions who fell in battle. With regard to the general estimate 
of its abstract merits as a composition there is little to be added ; 
nor are we required to discuss anew the romantic history of its 
progress, from the time at which it was composed, and the ultimate 
result in the universally recognized triumph of Berlioz, notwith- 
standing the animated disputes on the subject with Cherubini and 
Cherubini’s stedfast adherents quand méme. Enough has been said 
and written on both points, and ever since then many discussions 
have arisen, some taking an enthusiastic view of the work, others 
condemning it in toto. Our opinion, and we believe that of most 
critics able to enter with calm intelligence upon the subject, may be 
exemplified by the Latin phrase, in medio tutissimus ibis, and we are 
very much mistaken if future commentators do not, in a greater or 
lesser degree, adopt the same motto in advocating their views. The 
second performance of this prodigious conception was in every 
respect an improvement on its precursor. The difficulties that 
oppose a tolerable all-round execution are chiefly, if not wholly, 
traceable to the enormous demands that Berlioz himself has put in 
the way of its representatives, instrumental and choral. That the part 
allotted to Mr Sheees and his orchestra was, as before, done to a 
nicety, will be taken for granted—higher praise than which could 
only be insisted on by zealots. In the delivery of the choral 
passages the great improvement was unanimously admitted, and 
praised accordingly. The difference, indeed, was in all respects 
noteworthy, showing how diligently the singers must have been 
studying their several parts in the interval. It should be added, 
however, that no inconsiderable share in this belonged to the con- 
tingent of vocalists from our Royal Academy of Music, as especially 
manifested in the unaccompanied semi-chorus, ‘‘ Querens me cedisti 
lassus” (built upon two subjects in the old ecclesiastical manner, 
and independently treated in the imitative style), together with 
other more or less delicate features. The incidental vocal sentences 
for tenor were carefully and intelligently given by Mr Harper 
Kearton. There was a crowded audience, and the issue may be 
pronounced a decided success, notwithstanding the fact that the 
diverse judgments with regard to the construction and general 
tendency of the Requiem are never likely to be substantially recon- 
ciled. The programme of the concert to-day comprises novelties in 
the shape of a selection from the music composed by Mr Hubert 
Parry for the Birds of Aristophanes, and a serenade in G for 
orchestra, by Mr C. Villiers Stanford, added to a never-failing 
attraction in the great French pianist, Madame Montigny-Rémaury, 
who is to play a ‘‘ Beethoven Concerto.” —December 8th. 


SacrED Harmonic Socrety.—The favourable opinion won by 
King David on the occasion of the first performance at Leeds, was 
fully confirmed at the representation in London by the new Sacred 
Harmonic Society on Friday, Nov. 16, in StJames’s Hall. Thesuccess of 
the performance is a tribute of honour to the worth of the work, and 
to the revived society who have thus spiritedly opened their season. 
It is especially gratifying to find that this result should follow, 
away from the scene of its original triumph, inasmuch as it is almost 
impossible to rekindle enthusiasm for a work unless it possesses 
qualities which can speak for themselves, independently of the cir- 
cumstances surrounding the initial production. At the time of a 
special festival special efforts are made to render the occasion worthy. 
At Leeds an unusually fine body cf chorus singers was gathered 
together, and the ancient traditional excellence of the Yorkshire 
quality of tone and courage in attack was most honourably main- 
tained. The chorus of the Sacred Harmonic Society—not equally 
matched with the Northerners as far as the numbers or the force of 
voice—was yet quite on a parallel with their Yorkshire predecessors 
in accuracy of attack as well as in real liking for work they had to 
do. The consequence was that the choruses made the like impres- 
sion upon a London as upon a Leeds audience, and justified the best 
hopes entertained of their powers at the outset of the first season. 
A great measure of the credit due for this result should be paid to 
Mr W. H. Cummings, who has superintended the rehearsals and 
assiduously trained the chorus in their not very easy task. The 
chief vocalists were those who ‘‘created” their several parts at 
Leeds with one exception only, Miss Anna Williams replacing Mdme 
Valleria, now absent in America. Mdme Patey, Mr Edward Lloyd, 
Mr Santley, all repeating their excellent readings of the music in 
the like careful and repressive style which deservedly won so much 
admiration. The audience was eeply moved by the pathetic and 
tender expression with which Mr Santley sang the lament for 
Absalom—this one touch of nature proving the kinship of all human 
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sympathy. Miss Williams, who sang the soprano music for the 
first time, had evidently taken great pains to enter into the sentiment 
of the part, and her success was duly acknowledged. The band led 
by Mr. Carrodus was excellent ; Sir Arthur Sullivan conducted, 
and proved by an admirable interpretation his thorough appreciation 
of the composer’s work. Sir George Macfarren was present, and 
received a hearty call from the well-pleased audience at the conclu- 
sion. A few alterations in the score have been made since the first 
performance. If it were possible for the author to make sacrifice of 
some of the reflective passages in the second part, and to shorten the 
scenes of Absolom’s rebellion, it is quite possible that the interest of 
the public would grow in proportion. The dramatic power exhibited 
in the oratorio is great and of exciting effect. It might be as well 
to take into consideration the fact that the majority of those who 
delight in oratorio music are not insensible to the attraction of a 
subject or a story whose continuity is never allowed to flag or to be 
interrupted by reflections which may be necessary ‘‘to point the 
moral,” but are liable to be thought out of place when they do not 
wholly ‘‘ adorn the tale.” —Morning Post. 


Mr WI1z.1Ne’s Cuorr.—The concerts of this new institution were 
not supported over well last season, but Mr Willing appears in no way 
discouraged. Perhaps he recalls a French proverb to the effect that only 
the first step is costly ; and we are sure that every amateur, looking at 
his honest efforts, hopes the saying may in this case prove as true as 
it is trite. The second season of the choir began on Tuesday night, 
in St James’s Hall, with a performance of Sir G. A. Macfarren’s 
new oratorio, King David. This is to be followed, on Jan. 15th, by 
Mendelssohn’s Walpurgis Night and a miscellaneous selection ; on 
March 25th, by Elijah ; and on April 22nd, by Mr W. Bendall’s new 
cantata, Parizadeh, and Mr A, Cellier’s Gray’s Elegy. An extra 
concert is announced for Feb. 26th, when will be produced a new 
setting of Psalm lvii. by Mr E. H. Thorne, a selection from Handel’s 
La Resurrezione, and Mendelssohn’s music to Athalie. It would be 
hard to find reasonable fault with such a scheme as the foregoing, 
and absolutely impossible to doso on the ground that Mr Willing is 
heedless about the claims of new and unfamiliar music. Tuesday 
night’s performance of King David benefitted by no such public 
interest as served to fill the hall when the Sacred Harmonic Society 
produced the work. Indeed, the question arises whether Mr Willing 
might not have given Sir George Macfarren’s oratorio later in the 
season with more satisfactory results, The curious attended on the 
first occasion, and those who are not curious are not quickly moved 
to concern themselves with what is new. Such considerations, how- 
ever, in no way affect the credit due to a conscientious and, in many 
respects, satisfactory effort. The music, it was clear, had been well 
rehearsed, the chorus singing throughout with great spirit and con- 
fidence. It was unfortunate that the voices failed once or twice in 
keeping up to pitch, especially in the ‘‘ Psalm at the bringing in of 
the Ark,” which suffered considerably. Yet the wholly unac- 
companied number, ‘‘ Remember not, Lord, our offences,” dropped 
hardly a shade, and the one fact must be set against the other, 
though we approve neither the time nor the reading of the beautiful 
liturgical prayer. Otherwise the chorus honestly won the approval 
bestowed in ungrudging measure by an audience quick to appreciate. 
As much might be said regarding the orchestra, to whom Sir G. 
Macfarren’s music is now somewhat familiar. The solos were 
entrusted to Miss Anna Williams, who appeared at the first London 
performance of the work, Miss Hilda Wilson, Mr W. Shakespeare, 
and Mr King. Of Miss Williams it is needless to speak after so 
short an interval ; but Miss Hilda Wilson should be commended for 
careful and intelligent effort which, however, would have gained by 
further study of the recitatives. Mr King, coming sosoon after Mr 
Santley, had an arduous task ; but the young baritone discharged it 
well. His singing was correct, unaffected, and expressive—three 
merits by no means slight. The success of the evening fell to Mr 
Shakespeare, albeit his voice was not robust enough for some of the 
declamatory passages. He delivered all his music with so much re- 
finement and point that listening to him proved a genuine pleasure. 
Why is he not heard oftener? Mr A. J. Eyre presided at the 
organ with his wonted ability, and Mr Willing was, as usual, an 
efficient conductor.—D. 7’. [At the conclusion of the oratorio the 
applause was hearty and unanimous. Professor Macfarren was 
then called to the platform, and received quite an ovation. ] 


Poputar Concerts.—To the evident satisfaction of a large number 
of Mr Chappell’s audience, Herr Brahms seems to be coming again to 
the front, and the programme of Saturday commenced with a re- 
markably fine performance of his first Sextet for stringed instru- 
ments in B flat, No. 1, the piece which served to introduce the now 
80 greatly admired composer to the English public. Twenty years 
would appear to have robbed the Sextet of none of its primitive 


freshness and spontaneity, and though it may not be strictly just to 
deny that here and there it sins on th y A. 


e side of diffuseness sometimes, 





though rarely on that of over-elaboration, it remains, in its way, a 
masterpiece. It was welcomed as usual with the utmost cordiality, 
no little of which was naturally due to the merits of Mdme Norman- 
Néruda, Messrs L. Ries, Hollinder, Zerbini, Pezze, and Piatti. 
A repetition of the Andante with variations was demanded 
and complied with. M, de Pachmann, owe the pianist, 
won universal recognition for his highly-finished rendering of 
Chopin’s Sonata in B minor, the second and last work of the 
kind dedicated by the famous Polish virtuoso to the instrument of his 
predilection. In obedience to the continuous applause that followed 
this exhibition of skill and fancy, M. de Pachmann volunteered a 
waltz by his favourite composer, in whose minor works he may be 
said to be more completely at home than in those of more ambitious 
calibre. The concert ended with Mozart’s pianoforte Quartet 
in G minor, which exercised its accustomed charm, and kept all 
intelligent listeners in their places to the end. It would be agree- 
able to give a more flattering account of the novelty introduced at 
the concert on Monday evening. ‘his was a quartet in A flat for 
pianoforte and wind instruments from the pen of Mr. Charles 
Hubert Hastings Parry, who graduated as Mus. Bac. in 1867, and 
three years later as B.A. at Oxford. The ability of this gentleman, 
his proficiency as a contrapuntist, and, in fact, his musical require- 
ments generally, have for some years been duly acknowledged. 
We do not say for a moment that the quartet introduced to the 
English public on the occasion specified is likely in any serious 
degree to weaken or imperil the position he has striven for and with 
great diligence attained, but those who expect each successive pro- 
duction of his genius to equal, if not eclipse, its precursors possibly 
labour under a miscalculation of his actual powers. The truth can- 
not be denied that Mr Parry, through some delusion, has got into a 
groove from which, sooner or later, he will find it hard to emancipate 
himself. He is, in a large measure, sworn disciple of a school 
which has done more harm than good to the art he cultivates. Like 
some well-known imitators of Liszt, he accepts as basis certain theses 
absolutely antagonistic to truth. For example, the “‘ metamorphosis 
of themes,” advocated by Mr Dannreuther in a critical estimate 
of Liszt's E flat concerto; his careful avoidance whenever he can 
manage it (which, by the way, is not invariably) of ‘‘ full closes ;” 
occasional disregard of the accepted canons of harmony ; and last, 
not least, his endeavours to emulate the vain theories of ‘‘ the 
tyranny of tone families” and “infinite melos,” so arrogantly set forth 
and maintained by Richard Wagner, each and all we cannot but 
think, unless speedily abandoned, are likely to prove deleterious to his 
future professional career. On the other hand, Mr Parry has goat 
of time before him, is a man of serious mental tendency, and of suc 

unquestionable talent that no reason to believe exists why he should 
not return to legitimate art, and take, for example, a long dip into 
the works of the great masters, which will do him much more good. 
The quartet was repeatedly applauded by staunch adherents ; but 
St James's Hall—rare event—was scarcely three parts occupied. 
The pianist was Miss Agnes Zimmermann, in conjunction with Mdme 
Néruda, MM. Hollinder and Piatti, who did all that was possible 
for the effect of the new work. The lady, for solo, selected one of 
the organ fugues by Bach; the stringed quartet was by Haydn (in 
B flat) ; the singer was Miss Ambler; and the concert terminated 
with a pianoforte trio (in D minor) by Mozart, which, though 
inferior to none of the series, is too seldom heard.—(December 8th.) 


Roya A.sert Haty.—Mr William Carter has projected a series 
of five ‘‘ National” performances at the great building in South 
Kensington, the first of which was given on the evening of St 
Andrew’s Day. The programme, in a “National” sense, was chiefly 
effective on account of the Scottish music, of which it offered, to the 
admirers of genuine melody, an abundant feast. To enter into details 
about the various pieces. and the reception awarded to each, would 
exceed our present limits. It must suffice that among the vocal 
contributors, all more or less well known, were Mdmes Lemmens- 
Sherrington and Antoinette Sterling, Miss Patti Winter, Messrs 
Maas, Foli, and Barrington Foote; allied with whom were the 
members of Mr. Carter’s much-praised choir. Each old favourite 
ditty was acknowledged by hearty applause, and “‘ encores ” were the 
rule rather than the exception. Anew ballad, ‘‘ The Child’s Way to 
Heaven,” composed for Mdme Sterling by Mr Carter himself, was 
marked out for special demonstration. The next concert will also 
be ‘‘Scottish,” being held in honour of the anniversary of the poet 
Burns. 

Tue Guildhall School of Music gave a choral concert at the 
Mansion House on Saturday afternoon, when Mendelssohn’s 
Walpurgis Night music (with pianoforte accompaniments only, the 
grand piano used being by Messrs John Brimsmead and Sons) served 
to manifest the good singing of the choristers, which was afterwards 
also effectively displayed in several part songs. The vocal solos in 
Mendelssohn’s work were well rendered by Miss A, Heale, and 
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Messrs D. Henderson, A. Lister, and S. H. Beckley. The pro- 
gramme comprised various other items, from among which may be 
specified the clever solo vocal performances of Messrs J. Bawtree, 
M. Hallam, E. Aloof, N. McEwen, and J. Turner ; and the violin 
playing of Miss L. R. Dixon. This city musical institution, under 
the energetic direction of Mr Weist Hill, is doing good service. It 
might have been wished that the capital orchestra associated there- 
with had co-operated in Saturday’s concert.—D. N. 

Mpme Montieny-RémaAury.—Therecital of thisaccomplished artist 
on Wednesday afternoon at the Prince’s Hall wasattended, like that of 
M. Pachmann on the Monday previous at St James’s Hall, by numerous 
professors and others interested in the higher representation of the 
pianoforte. The matured ability of Mdme Montigny-Rémaury is 
well-known, and musical Europe has long since passed its verdict 
as to her signal distinction as an illustrator of the schools of art the 
best worthy of study and consideration. The programme—which, 
by the way, perplexed the audience by the omissions and interpola- 
tions of the player—was nevertheless well adapted to exhibit her 
abundant versatility, her choice of masters being Beethoven (Sonata 
in D minor, Op. 31), Bach, Scarlatti, Schumann, Mendelssohn, 
Chopin, and others. Finer readings of the pieces selected it would 
be hardly possible to conceive, for each was rendered with no 
diminution of the judgment and intelligence, undebased by extra- 
vagance and sensationalism, which are so eminently the charac- 
teristics of this lady’s general expositions. The programme 
necessarily contained things of smaller moment, and when called 
upon, Mdme Rémaury showed how complete a mistress she is of all 
the moods and tenses of executive facility, and how ample is her 
power in alluring and surprising the ear, even when the subject- 
matter is but scantily worth the pains. 

Tue Paddington Choral Association gave a concert in St James's 
Banquet Hall, on Thursday evening, December 6, under the direc- 
tion of Mr St John Robinson. Included in the programme were 
several part-songs, glees, and choruses, among them, ‘‘ Down in a 
Flowery Vale” (Festa, A.p. 1541), ‘‘In going to my lonesome bed ” 
(Edwards, A.D. 1560), Sir John Goss’s glee, ‘‘ There is beauty on the 
Mountain,” and other concerted pieces, admirably sung, and much 
applauded, including a selection from Sir Arthur Sullivan’s Patience. 
Mrs Lindsay and Miss Maud Willett played various solos on the 
pianoforte, Mrs Lindsay also accompanying most of the vocal pieces. 
One of the successes of the concert was the singing of a young lady 
from Milan, Miss Richardson, who rendered with such effect, and 
with so much artistic feeling, a ‘‘Stornello” from J/ Proyettista (an 
opera by Antonio Scontrino, of Milan), that the young singer was 
unanimously called on to repeat it. Miss Richardson also sang 
Wellington Guernsey’s ‘‘O buy my Flowers ” with genuine success. 
The Misses Broadhurst, A. Liddell, EK, Laundy, with Messrs Camille 
Rene, and Newton Baylis, were the other singers. Mr St John 
Robinson contributed a solo on the cornet-d-piston with considerable 
effect, and the concert gave perfect satisfaction to a large and dis- 
criminating audience. 


—_— o— 


PROVINCIAL. 


Bricuton.—Last Saturday afternoon a special vocal and instru- 
mental concert took place in the Conservatory of the Aquarium. 
The artists engaged were Miss Agnes Larkcom, and the celebrated 
English violinist, Mr Carrodus. The orchestra performed an 
admirable selection of music. Miss Larkcom contributed three 
songs, in all of which she was highly successful, receiving a hearty 
recall after ‘‘Casta Diva.” Mr Carrodus’ appearance before the 
audience was the signal for loud applause, and his two solos aroused 
the admiration his performances never fail to elicit. The concert 
throughout was a great success. On the same afternoon the 
matinée musicale annually given by Miss Augusta M. Draper, took 
place at the Royal Pavilion under the patronage of Lieutenant 
Colonel Shaw-Hellier and the officers of the 4th Dragoon Guards. 
Miss Draper selected for her own interpretation Liszt’s second 
‘“‘Rhapsodie Hongroise.” Miss Draper was assisted by her pupils, 
Miss Maude Ballard, who played Chopin’s ‘‘ Nocturne” in E fiat and 
a study by Steger; Miss Rosie Ballad, who gave the ‘‘ Gigue ” from 
Handel's sixth suite together with a Mazurka by Schulhoff; and Miss 
Fanny Coke, who contributed Thalberg’s arrangement of ‘‘ Home, 
Sweet Home.” Miss Emily Slade, Miss Draper’s professional pupil, 
also assisted, playing Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Variations Sérieuses” re- 
markably well. The vocalist was Mdme Osborne Williams, who 
sang Stradella’s ‘‘ Pieta Signore,” Proch’s ‘‘ Fleecy Clouds,” Miss 
Draper’s ‘‘ There is a dead leaf on the spray,” and a new song by 
Bucalossi, ‘‘ Later qn,” all of them—says the Guardian—marked by 
those artistic qualities which have made her such a favourite on the 
concert platform. Miss Draper was also fortunate in having secured 
the valuable services of Mr Lazarus (solo clarionet) and Mr William 








C. Hann, R.A.M., (solo violoncello). The former played Méhr’s 
‘* Air Varié,” and the latter a ‘‘ Romance” and a “ Tarantella” by 
Goltermann. Both instrumentalists combined with Miss Draper in 
the interpretation of Beethoven’s ‘‘Trio in E flat,” and together 
performed Rossini’s ‘‘ Mira la bianca Luna,” Mr Lazarus and 
Miss Slade giving Weber’s ‘‘Duo Concertante in E flat (Op. 48).” 
Mr John Thomas, the eminent harpist, also gave his concert on the 
same evening in the music room of the Pavilion. The programme 
was almost “given over to the harp.” A noteworthy fact, in convec- 
tion with the compilation of the programme was that, with two 
exceptions, every piece had the name of the talented entrepreneur 
attached to it, either as having written or adapted, including even 
the vocal numbers. The instrumental selections were acceptably 
rendered, and included Gounod’s ‘‘Marche Solennelle” and 
Schubert’s ‘‘Ave Maria,” (by the band of harps). Mdme Edith 
Wynne was the vocalist, and secured warm applause for her several 
contributions. 

Worcester.—Tue Guirze Cius.—The company at the Crown 
Hotel, on Tuesday, December 4th, crowded the Assembly Room 
and overflowed into the adjoining room, showing that the popularity 
of the instrumental nights is thoroughly maintained. The band 
performances were as usual very highly appreciated, especially the 
march from Carmen, which had to be repeated. Mr Hill’s 
violoncello solo was encored, when he played another romance by 
the same composer. During the interval, Mr Hopkins, president, 
said he held in his hand a programme of a concert to be given in 
Birmingham, and in addition to the names of several eminent com- 
posers was that of Elgar. They would al! be glad to hear of the 
compliment thus paid to Mr. Elgar, jun., who had for years been so 
closely connected with that club, and would hope that greater dis- 
tinction was in store for him. He proposed Mr Elgar's health, and 
the toast was drunk with great cordiality.—On Monday at the 
Guildhall, an amateur concert was given in aid of the St Helen’s 
Church restoration fund. There was a very good attendance. The 
selection of songs was very judiciously made, and well received. 
The pianoforte playing of Mr Wolstenholme was very attractive, 
and the duet which he executed in concert with Mr Allan was 
encored. The Rev. G. Carroll was recalled after ‘‘Cherry Ripe,” 
when he gave ‘‘On the Banks of Allan Water.” Both Mr Stoyle’s 
songs were encored. The other vocal pieces were ably rendered, 
and the concert was the means of providing an evening’s enjoyment 
to a large company, and of adding a substantial sum to the restora- 
tion fund. 

MANCHESTER.—With Mdme Marie Roze, Miss Burton, Mr Mock- 
ridge, and Mr Crotty (of the Carl Rosa Company), and Miss Mary 
Davies as his vocalists, Mr De Jong had good reason to expect a 
large audience on Saturday night, December 8th, and his hopes were 
not disappointed. The ladies sang with their usual success (says 
The Examiner), and though Mr De Jong’s sensible “ ukase” preventing 
extra pieces being given, even when encores were insisted on, was 
beneficial in checking the disposition to double the length of the pro- 
grammes, there were several irresistible demands for repetitions, 
among them for Mdme Roze after the Habanera, from Carmen ; 
Miss Davies for Hartog’s ‘‘ Swinging ;” and Mr Crotty for Arditi’s 
“TI would tell thee, did I dare.” But the most interesting of the 
vocal selections were two new songs by Mr Salaman, admirably sung 
by Mr Crotty. One of these is a graceful setting of a Hebrew poem 
written at the beginning of the 13th century, and to enable the audi- 
ence to appreciate the intentions of poet and composer the words in 
the original Hebrew, with a transliteration and English translation, 
were given in the programme. The other song, ‘‘ Zarah, farewell,” 
is also Semitic in poetry and character, and the composer has 
thoroughly entered into the spirit of these interesting Oriental love 
songs. The band played with spirit the overtures to Zampa and 
William Tell. To these were added a new galop and other novelties. 
The operatic selection was from Sullivan’s Pirates of Penzance, and 
this was thoroughly enjoyed. 

Norwicu.—Encouraged by the great success that attended M. 
Alex. Guilmant’s first organ recitals in Norwich, Messrs Howlett and 
Sons—says The Norfolk Chronicle—have arranged for a second visit 
on December the 18th, when two recitals will be given in St. 
Andrew’s Hall, afternoon and evening. M. Guilmant’s extraordinary 
talents are now so well established that it is needless to remark upon 
them ; but we may mention that the programmes will be so arranged as 
to include not only some of the best of his own fine compositions, but 
also selections from the works of the most eminent composers—ancient 
and modern. He will also at each recital exhibit his acknowledged 
unrivalled powers of improvisation. The audience will be allowed 
to choose a melody, old, new, or even original, and on the music 
being handed to M. Guilmant he will improvise upon it.— 
Dr Bunnett played at his organ recital in St Andrew’s Hall last 
Saturday afternoon, Marche Solennelle (Gounod), Organ Sketch 
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(Chipp), Andante in A major (Smart), Organ Sonata in C (Mozart), 
Largo in D, from Sym. (Haydn), Tema con Variazioni, from Septet 
(Beethoven), Pastoral Symphony (Bach), Finale to the Eighth Con- 
certo (Handel), Offertoire in F (Batiste), Overture, Athalie (Men- 
delssohn).—At a concert given lately at Queen’s Road Chapel, 
Mr W. Jenkins conducted, and Dr Bunnett presided at the 
organ. The choir, consisting of fifty to sixty vocalists and in- 
strumentalists, was trained by Mr Jenkins and Mr A. Williams, both 
of whom worked indefatigably to make the undertaking a success. — 
A concert was given lately in the Temperance-hall in aid of the 
funds of St Paul’s Sunday School. It was in every way most 
successful, the room being well filled in every part. The vicar and 
Mrs Jackson desire to express their sincere thanks to all the ladies 
and gentlemen who took part in it and helped to make the evening 
so attractive-—The Police Band have given another promenade 
concert in St Andrew’s Hall, when they had the assistance of Mrs 
Capon, Miss Fish, Mr A. R. Hart, and Mr 8. Cole. The band 
shows evidence of progressive improvement, and the clarionet solos 
of police-constable W. Marshall were very creditably played. The 
vocalists gave two quartets in a finished style, ‘‘The sea hath its 
pearls ” (unaccompanied), and ‘‘ Fair shines the moon to-night,” from 
(Rigoletto), They created a favourable impression, and are evidently 
likely to prove popular, as in Pinsuti’s unaccompanied quartet they 
were twice recalled, 


GREENOCK.—About three months ago, Dr William Spark, of 
Leeds, gave a most successful organ recital in St John’s Episcopal 
Church here, when an offertory was taken for the Church Building 
Fund, Another recital has since been given by that gentleman in 
the same place and for the same object, assisted by Mdme Evison, 
Miss Hettie Tetley, Mr Dodds, &c., as vocalists. The very 
favourable impression made by Dr Spark when here in August was 
sufficient in itself to account for the large attendance in the church 
on the occasion under notice, and his brilliant execution, says the 
Greenock Telegraph, of the solos undertaken by him fulfilled the 
agreeable anticipations indulged in by the audience. One of the 
finest players in England, Dr Spark is also a composer of note 
and a musical litterateur. He has given us the cantata Trust and 
Triumph, an Ode to Labour, and numerous anthems, sonatas, &c., 
while he established the Organists’ Quarterly Journal, and wrote the 
life of Henry Smart. 

FoLKESTONE.—The Rev. E. Husband has given a farewell recital 
at St Michael’s upon the present organ, which has been sold to make 
room for a larger instrument. A curious fact is that the incumbent 
(the Rev. E. Husband) is his own organist, and the key-board, for 
this reason, is fixed close beside the vicar’s stall. Since the organ 
was erected, about nine years ago, there has been a daily ‘‘ cathe- 
dral” service, and Mr Husband has himself given more than eighty - 
five organ recitals, 








BERLIN (Correspondence ).—At the first concert of the Seiffert 
Vocal Association, the programme commenced with three composi- 
tions of the 16th century, by Thomas Morley, John Dowland, and 
Giovanni Gastoldi. Then came “ Schottisches Lied,” Op. 21, Albert 
Dietrich ; ‘‘Erstes Wanderlied,” Op. 124, Joseph Rheinberger ; 
“‘ Herbsttage,” Paul Seiffert; ‘‘Norwegische Friihlingsnacht,” 
Op. 49, R. Franz; ‘‘Im Forst,” Op. 18, Adolph Cebrian ; and three 
‘* Volkslieder,” Op. 41, Felix Mendelssohn. In all these pieces the 
a capella singing of the members of the Association was admirable. 
The solo singer was Baron Senfft von Pilsach.—The work selected 
for performance at the fourth Subscription Concert of the Royal 
Academy of Arts was Handel’s Beishazzar, Joseph Joachim conduct- 
ing. The choruses went splendidly.—Among the novelties at Bilse’s 
Concerts have been the concluding scene preceded by the Panorama 
Music from R. Wagner's Parsifal, arranged for orchestra by Bilse 
himself; a Fantasia, by Coenen, on themes from Massenet’s 
Heérodiade ; and a ballet divertissement, in four parts, from Saint- 
Saéns’ Henry VIII, 


Leipsic.—The programme at the seventh Gewandhaus Concert was 
thus constituted :—Part I. Overture, No. 2,C major, to Lenore, L. van 
Beethoven ; Recitative and Aria from Titus, W. A. Mozart (sung by 
Mdme Angelina Luger) ; Violin Concerto, Saint-Saéns (played by 
M. Emil Sauret); Songs with piano (sung by Mdme Luger) ; 
Romance, in F major, for violin, L. van Beethoven; and * Airs 
Hongrois,” Ernst (played by M. Emil Sauret). Part II. Symphony, 
No. 5, in G minor, Anton Rubinstein.—The programme of the 
fourth Soirée of Chamber Music at the Gewandhaus contained a 
novelty in the shape of a Quartet (F minor, Op. 28) for pianoforte, 
violin, tenor, and violoncello, composed by Mdlle Louise Adolpha 
Le Beau. The novelty was favourably received, and the composer, 
who herself took the pianoforte part, was loudly applauded. 











DEATH OF MR RICHARD DOYLE. 


Mr Richard Doyle, one of the most accomplished and delightful 
draughtsmen of modern times, died suddenly at an early hour on, 
Tuesday morning. To all outward seeming in good health, he had 
dined with a party of friends at the Atheneum Club on the previous 
evening. Born in 1826, he became famous while yet in his teeus as 
a colleague of the brilliant band of writers and artists whose genius 
enlivened the first years of the oldest of the comic papers. Richard 
Doyle was a conspicuous figure at those famous weekly banquets 
presided over by Mark Lemon, and graced with the presence of 
Thackeray, Jerrold, Thomas Hood, Mayhew, Shirley Brooks, and 
John Leech, all of whom he survived. At the time when his car- 
toons were anxiously awaited from week to week John Tenniel was 
as yet unknown to fame, Charles Keene had not joined the ranks ; 
and Du Maurier was but sixteen years of age when Doyle severed 
his connection with the staff owing to a series of pictorial attacks on 
the Papacy from the caustic pencil of Leech. Mr Doyle, a 
member of the Roman Catholic Church, practically cut himself off 
from a most brilliant and arama 3 career literally for conscience 
sake. The proprietors and editor of our contemporary, unwilling to 
lose a valuable and esteemed contributor, did their best to persuade 
him to stay ; but the young and high-spirited artist, firm in his 
resolve, proffered conditions incompatible with their frlicy, and he 
finally withdrew from the connection. A son of Mr John Doyle—a 
gentleman of Irish extraction, and a celebrated caricaturist of the 
D’Orsay period, whose lithographic sketches of contemporary society 
signed ‘‘ H. B.” are still carefully preserved by collectors—he drew 
with grace and facility in his childhood. Of strictly academical 
training he had little, if any. Wonderfully ready at catching a 
likeness, and uniting comicality with refinement, his wit and fancy 
were inexhaustible, and some of his more serious designs executed 
in later life for the Nun of Kenmare are remarkable for a religious 
fervour suggestive of the early Italian painters. From the first his 
genius ranged over a wide field. He drew political satires, pretty 
girls, fairies, and sprites with equal cleverness. Leigh Hunt’s Jar 
of Honey, Ruskin’s King of the Golden River, Montalba’s Fairy Tales 
from all Nations ; Jack the Giant Killer ; In Fairy Land—Pictures 
From the Elf- World, and his coloured contributions to the walls of 
the Grosvenor Gallery, attest the extent of his industry and the 
quality of his art. Doyle’s illustrations to the travesty of Pepys’ 
Diary ; The Adventures of Brown, Jones, and Robinson ; and Bird's 
Eye Views of English Society—the last published in the Cornhill 
Magazine, under the editorship of his friend and enthusiastic 
admirer, Thackeray—are among the best known works of an artist 
whose keen satire and grotesque fancy were ever tempered with 
kindliness and charity. He never did anythiag better or more 
thoroughly artistic than the etchingsto The Newcomes. The old colonel 
—that most perfect of the perfect gentlemen of fiction, handsome, 
upright, at once grim and gracious—will live for posterity, in those 
exquisite drawings, an admirable type. It is deeply to be regretted 
that the deplorable spirit of sectarian hostility should nave driven 
such a man from the proper arena of his work and fame. Yet, 
inasmuch as Richard Doyle valued a clear conscience higher than 
reputation or worldly gain he made a wise and prudent choice. The 
loss was ours, not his ; and, apart from the claims of his genius to 
admiration, such conduct at the critical moment of a career will 
never cease to command respect.—G. A. S. 








Fe.ix Moscugves, son of Ignaz Moscheles, and godson of 
Mendelssohn, his father’s bosom friend, is translating the com- 
poser’s letters. 


New Orera Hovsz.—It is proposed to complete the National 
Opera House, the erection of which was begun in December, 1875, 
on the Thames Embankment. The works were brought to a stand- 
still not long after their commencement in consequence of unforeseen 
difficulties connected with expenditure. The present owners have 
lately agreed to resell the property to Mr Mapleson, the originator 
of the building. By this agreement the existing structure, which 
has been carried up to the grand tier at a cost of £50,000, will be 
purchased by Mr Mapleson for £15,0(10, and he hopes now to complete 
the undertaking. £55,000 has been set down as the probable cost 
of completion, and if the purchase of boxes and stalls to the extent 
of £25,000 to £30,000 can be assured, the necessary funds can be 
found to finish the building without delay. The Opera House is to 
be larger than La Scala, which it will resemble in design. There 
will be room in the auditorium for about 3,000 people, and it is 
thought that the existence of such extensive accommodation will 
permit the lessee to charge considerably lower prices than those at 
present charged at houses where Italian operas are given. —T'imes. 
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EXCERPTS FROM PARKE’S MUSICAL MEMOIRS. 
Excerpt No. 41. 
(Continued from page 773.) 
1802. 


Banti, who had maintained the situation of first seria donna at the 
King’s Theatre for the last eight years, and was, at the end of the 
resent season, going to retire to Italy, appeared on the 12th of 
anuary, in Nasolini’s serious opera, La Morte di Mitridate, in 
which she exerted all her great powers with extraordinary effect. 
No particular novelty occurred at the King’s Theatre till Banti’s 
benefit, which took place on the 23rd of March, when Mrs Billington 
appeared for the first time in that theatre, and for that night only, 
in a new serious opera, entitled Merope e Polifante. The music by 
Nasolini. On this occasion the public curiosity was strongly excited, 
and the union of such extraordinary talents filled the house to 
excess, The fine music of Nasolini afforded both these great singers 
ample scope for the display of their commanding power. 

Mrs Billington, in pursuance of her engagement with Mr Harris, 
appeared at the oratorios at Covent Garden Theatre on the 8th of 
March. She sang the contrasted songs of ‘Pious Orgies” and 
‘* Let the Bright Seraphim,” inimitably, and in the latter she was 
encored. Mr Weichsell led the band. When these oratorios were 
about to commence, Mr. Harris, not feeling inclined to let Mrs 
Billington sing at those that were to be given at Drury Lane Theatre, 
Mr Sheridan, proprietor of it, and member of parliament for 
Stafford, accompanied by Mr Taylor, proprietor of the Opera House, 
and member for Leominster, called at Covent Garden Theatre to 
remonstrate with him; but Mr Harris keeping out of the way, 
Brandon, the then well-known box-book and house-keeper, was 
alone to be found. This man, who possessed more zeal for his 
employer than reasoning faculty, had the temerity to enter the lists 
with that giant of wit and eloquence, Sheridan, and actually made a 
long speech to him on the subject at issue. Sheridan paid great 
attention till he had finished his harangue, when, patting him on 
the shoulder, he cried, ‘‘ Bravo, Brandon, bravo! As Drury Lane 
and the Opera House are represented, so should Covent Garden, and 
you ought to be its representative !” 

Mrs Billington was now become so fashionable, that she was 
engaged both at the concert of ancient music and at the vocal 
concert. At the latter she sang Purcell’s ‘Mad Bess ” with great 
tact, and Sacchini’s bravura, “Se non avete,” in very brilliant 
style. ane the instrumental pieces was performed (by per- 
mission of Mr W. T. Parke, the proprietor of it) Pleyel’s celebrated 
manuscript concertante, composed expressly for the late professional 
concert, in the year 1792, for violin, bassoon, tenor, flute, violon- 
cello, and oboe, by Messrs F. Cramer (leader), Holmes, Shield, 
Saust, Linley, and myself. This piece was finely executed and 
universally applauded. Some time afterwards I published this con- 
certante, under the patronage of his Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales. I had an extensive subscription, including several of the 
royal family ; but the expense attending the publication was so 
great, that I derived no other advantage from it than the pleasure 
of having presented to the public the work of a great master, and 
the opportunity of giving the original score to my friend Mr Shield, 
who had offered twenty guineas for it before it came into my pos- 
session. Madame Mara, who was engaged for the imperial opera at 
St. Petersburgh, gave a farewell concert at the King’s Theatre, on 
the 3rd of June, in which Mrs Billington volunteered her assistance. 
Mara sang “ Pious Orgies” in her own pure style, and Billington 
the bravura by Sacchini. They also sang a duet, composed for the 
occasion by Florio, in which the equally difficult and rapid passages 
were incomparably executed by both. At the end of the duet 
Mara took her leave, amidst the plaudits of an audience who had 
for so many years been delighted by her extraordinary talent. 
Madame Mara, who had frequently evinced a degree of hauteur 
incompatible with her claims to public favour, was in private life 
an extremely affable and an agreeable companion, For several years 
I was in the habit of visiting her, and during that time I never 
witnessed in her any deviation rom the polite manners of a gentle- 
woman, The importance Mara publicly assumed might have been 
a species of policy, attended perhaps by advantage on the continent ; 
but in England, where modest merit is so highly estimated, it could 
not but produce an opposite effect. For artists to feel proud of their 
successful exertions is natural; but while they enjoy the gratifying 
rewards bestowed on their superior talents, which, by the by, is a 
sort of flattery to their faces, they should wear their“ blushing honours” 
with grace, and receive them with due humility. 

Among the lovers of music who honoured Madame Mara with her 
presence were the Prince of Wales, Lord Hampden, Mr E. Stephen- 
son, &c, 

(To be continued. ) 





(To the Editor of the “ Musical World.” ) 
Srr,—I am anxious to learn to play the violoncello, but am unable 
to pay for lessons. Will you kindly inform me whether you think 
it can be accomplished without a master, and if so can you recom- 
mend me any special tutor (book).—Yours faithfully, 
WILHELM. 

Holloway, December 11, 1883. 

—o— 
WAIFS. 

A Wagner Soviety is being formed in New York. 

Prévost, the tenor, is highly popular at Bucharest. 

Diebrich’s opera, Robin Hood, has been performed at Dessau. 

Francis Planté, the pianist, was much applauded lately at Lille. 

Augusto Brogi, the baritone, is engaged at the Italian Opera, 
Paris. 

Desfossez’s French Opera Company has been doing well in New 
Orleans. 

Mdme Pappenheim will sing in the Messiah at Cincinnati, U.S., 
on Christmas Day. 

The King of Servia has conferred the Order of St Servas on Philip 
Fahrbach, Jun., Vienna. 

The Queen of Italy has accepted the dedication of F. Lamperti’s 
new work, L’ Arte di Canto. 

A new opera, L’Epée du Roi, music by Arthur Coquard, will ere 
long be produced at Angiers. 

A young Neapolitan pianist, Luigi Romaniello, has produced a 
favourable impression in Milan. 

The Duke of Meiningen has conferred the Saxe-Ernest Order on 
Staigemann, the Leipsic manager. 

Sophie Menter is in Russia. In January and February she will 
give a series of concerts in Germany. 

Teodorini, with Masini and Battistini, sang at a grand Court Con- 
cert in Madrid on the King’s birthday. 

Angeline Luger again leaves Leipsic, being engaged for five years 
at the Stadttheater, Frankfort-on-the-Maine. 

The New York Choral Society has decided on giving orchestral 
as well as vocal works at its concerts this season. 

Ambroise Thomas, somewhat fatigued by the examinations at the 
Paris Conservatory, has gone to his villa at Nice. 

Artét-Padilla, her Husband, and M. Schiiling, pianist, from St 
Petersburgh, have been giving concerts in Silesia. 

The Ladies’ St Cecilia Association, Reichenberg (Bohemia), lately 
gave a performance of Schumann’s Paradies und Peri. 

An explosion of gas took place a short time since at the Folies- 
Bergéres, Bordeaux, severely wounding the conductor. 

From 1789, the year of its first introduction in Paris, to 1883, 
Italian Opera has been located in twelve different theatres. 

Mdme Elizabeth Ziese was the pianist at Mdme Joachim’s 
concerts in Hamburgh and Lubeck and was much applauded. 

Teresina Tua has been making a tour in Holland. Accompanied 
by Robert Fischoff, the pianist, she will shortly visit Russia. 

Marianne Brandt and Martha Remmert have brought their con- 
cert-tour in Prussia to an end. It was exceedingly successful. 

After fulfilling her engagement at the Royal Operahouse, Berlin, 
Pauline Lucca will go for a few nigits to the Stadttheater, Kénigs- 
berg. 

Jules Costé, the composer of several hujfo operas, is dead. He 
was born in Alsace in 1828, and was a pupil of Duprato and Léon 
Delibes. 

The five-act libretto of Montalto, by MM. d’Ennery and Gallet, 
will be set, not by Massenet, as at first intended, but by M. 
Guiraud. 

The celebrated Nicola Amati violoncello, which belonged to the 
late Seligmann, has been purchased by Ovudshorn, violoncellist, 
Monte Carlo. 

After singing with success as Zerlina in Fra Diavolo at Bologna, 
Cécile Ritter proceeds to Lisbon, where she will appear ia Ambroise 
Thomas’s Hamlet. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury has conferred the degree of Doctor 
of Music on Mr Langdon Colborne, Mus. Bac. Cantab., Organist of 
Hereford Cathedral. ; 

Salvayre and Blavet are in St Petersburgh, superintending the 
rehearsals of their opera, Richard II/., to be produced at the 
Italian Opera on the 18th inst. 

The last opera produced at the Teatro del Liceo, Barcelona, was 
L’ Africaine, with Singer, Toresella, Barbacini, Pandolfini, and 
Vidal in the principal characters. 
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L’ Art Musical, founded by Escudier, has become the property of 
M. Alphonse Leduc, M. Paul Girod, the last owner, no longer being 
able to devote the requisite time to it. 

Léon Dubois, a young Belgian, composer of the oratorio, Breidel 
et De Coninck, is setting a four-act libretto, Mazeppa, from the pen 
of Paul Milliet, who wrote the book of Hérodiade. 

Mr Freperic Ciay.—Sir William Jenner visited Mr Clay on 
Wednesday night, and expressed himself satisfied with the — 
the patient had made and that the improvement, if slow, had been 
uninterrupted. 

A Christmas carol, written by W. E. Lloyd Trevor, will hold a 
high place among the numerous works of its class now being issued 
for the festive season, as Mr A. C. White has set it to an appropri- 
ately simple, yet charming, melody which he has harmonized with 
musicianly skill. 

Miss Lillie Albrecht has received letters of acknowledgment and 
acceptance from Her Majesty the Queen (through Sir Henry Pon- 
sonby), as well as from H.R.H. the Princess Louise, for presentation 
copies of Miss Albrecht’s new composition for the pianoforte, entitled 
‘* Gigue and Gavotte.” 

On Saturday Mr Walter, M.P., distributed the prizes gained by 
the students in the Science and Art School at Newbury. The pro- 
ceedings took place in the Town Hall, where a large audience 
assembled. The attendance on the platform included the Earl and 
Countess of Carnarvon. 

The Emperor of Russia has conferred the St Vladimir Order, which 
carries with it hereditary nobility, on Paul Peterssen, professor of 
the piano and musical inspector in the Catherine Institute, St 
Petersburgh. The only other musicians possessing this Order are 
Rubinstein, Henselt, Naprawink, and Carl Dawidoff. 

Miss KEtioca’s Concert Tour.—Miss Clara Louise Kellogg sang 
in a concert at the Academy of Music, Milwaukee, Wis., on Nov. 
22nd. The house was crowded in every part, fully 2,000 persons 
being present. So great was the desire to hear Miss Kellogg that 
300 seats were provided on the stage, all of which were filled.— 
New York Times, Nov. 23. 

An old love of Alfred de Musset has just died in Paris. Mdme 
de Vanderflied was the daughter of Mélesville, Scribe’s collaborateur, 
and even as a school-girl was remarkable for her beauty. She was 
two-and-twenty when De Musset, devoured, as he believed, by a 
passion such as no man had ever felt before, made her an offer of 
marriage. Mdile de Mélesville admired De Musset’s poetry, but 
doubted the stability of his passion, and refused him. She after- 
wards married a Dutchman, M. Vanderflied, who has long been 
associated with the well-known Parisian financier, M. Donon. 
Mdme de Vanderflied died suddenly on hearing of the dangerous 
illness of an infant grandchild. She was only fifty-seven, and had 
lost but little of the youthful beauty which captivated De Musset. 
Her heaux yeux noirs were as brilliant at the last as when her poet- 
lover raved about them. Mdme de Vanderflied was wont to say 
that the happiness of her married life was ample compensation for 
- bearing one of the greatest names in French literature.—St 

ames’s Gazette, 
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DEDICATED TO THE KHEDIVE OF EGYPT, 
Price 4s. 


REVERIE. 
Price 2s. 6d. 
Composed by CARLO DUCCI. 


Both the above pieces were performed by the Composer, at Mdme Sophie 
Tueski and_ Miss Anita Austin’s Concert, at the Highbury Atheneum, on 
Thursday, November Ist. 
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VIOLIN & PIANOFORTE. 


SOUVENIRS PITTORESQUES 


POUR 


VIOLON ET PIANO, 
Composfs rt Depits A MISS LILIAN COLLIER, 


PAR 


JOSEPH L. ROECKEL. 


Book 1. | Book 2. 

No. 1. DOUCE TRISTESSE. | No.4. DANSE CAMPAG- 
> x 
2, ROMANCE. | NARDE. 








5. REPOS DU SOIR. 


3. ADIEU A CARTHA- 
6. A L’'ESPAGNOLE. 


MARTHA. 


Book 3. 
No. 7. VALSETTE. 
8, REVE DE BONHEUR. 
9, GAVOTTE JOYEUSE. 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS EACH BOOK. 


“Very easy, exceedingly pretty, well written, and most 
effective.” —Review. 


New Duets for Violin and Pianoforte 


M. SAINTON. 


CAVATINA. 4s. | UN SOUVENIR. 6s. 
SCHERZETTINO.4:. FANTASIA ECOSSAISE. 6s. 
TARANTELLE. 4s. | BERCEUSE. 4s. 


New Duets for Violin and Pianoforte 


HENRY FARMER. 
PATIENCE. | PIRATES OF PENZANCE. 


Fantasia on Favourite Airs Fantasia on Favourite Airs. 
from Sullivan’s Opera, 5s. from Sullivan’s Opera, 5s, 
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SYDNEY SMITHS — 


FOUR NEW PIECES. 














THE BOHEMIAN GIRL - 40 © 


BRILLIANT FANTASIA ON BALFE’S OPERA. 





LA REUNION DES FEES - 4 O 


SCENE DE BALLET. 





PUR ET SIMPLE .- . - 4 0 


MELODIE. 


SONGE DE BONHEUR - - 4 0 


CAPRICE A LA VALSE. 





LONDON : 


EDWIN ASHDOWN, HANOVER 8Q., W. 
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RIGORDI'S GHEAP EDITIONS. 


COMPLETE OPERAS, Arranged for Pianoforte Solo. 
ONE SHILGLING. 


Elegant Volumes, with Portrait, and Biographical and Critical Sketch of the Author. New and Special Edition for 
the United Kingdom, the British Colonies, and the United States of America. 


The best, cheapest, and most complete in the world. Edited by TITO PAGLIARDINI. 


(Dec. 15, 1883. 








NET. NET. 

8s. d. 8. d, 

AUBER . Fra Diavolo 1 0 | MEYERBEER ..... Ugonotti... 1 6 
m ... Muta di Portici.. 1 6 | MOZART . Don Giovanni 1 0 
BEETHOVEN . Fidelio 1 0 | PACINI ... Saffo : 1 0 
BELLINI :. Beatrice di Tenda 1 0 | ROSSINI : Barbiére di Siviglia 1 0 
- ..- Capuleti e Montecchi ... 1 0 BR ... Cenerentola % 1 0 

s ... Norma ees 1 0 we ... Conte Ory 1 0 

... Puritani ... 1 0 * ... Gazza Ladra a... 1 0 

i .-- Sonnambula ore 1 0 a . Guglielmo Tell ... 1 6 
CIMAROSA . Giannina e Bernardone 1 0 a ... Mosé és 1 0 
se ... Matrimonio Segreto 1 0 - ... Otello 1 0 
DONIZETTI . Anna Bolena 1 0 mi ... Semiramide 1 6 
ie ..- Don Pasquale 1 0 | SPONTINI . Vestale.. 1 0 

- ... Elisir @’Amore ... 1 0 | VERDI . Aroldo . 1 0 

me ... Favorita ... : wi 1 0 a .» Ballo in Maschera 1 0 

.. ... Figlia del Reggimento oe 1 @ oe . Due Foscari 1 0 

i is Gemma di Vergy ; % .. Ernani 1 0 

_ ... Linda di Chamounix ... 1 0 ss ... Lombardi i 6 

am ... Lucia di Lammermoor ... 1 0 3 ... Luisa Miller 1 0 

a ... Luerezia Borgia... a * ... Macbeth ... 1 0 

.. Maria di Rohan... 1 6 Re ... Nabucco ... 1 0 

GLUCK . Orfeo ed Euridice 1 @ a ... Rigoletto... 1 0 
MERCADANTE ... Giuramento 1 0 we ... Traviata ... 1 0 
MEYERBEER ..... Profeta 1 6 ... Trovatore ve 1 0 
ss ". Roberto il Diavolo 1 6 | WEBER . Der Freischiitz ... 1 0 





Notice To tHe Trave.—In the Press: the new - RICORDI’S CHEAP EDITION for VOICE and PIANOFORTE, 
containing Fifty-two Operas, from 2s. 6d. net. 


SACRED M USIC. 





















Fase. 1. BASILY (F.). Miserere. For four voices net 1 0 
» 2 ZINGARELLI (N ). Miserere. For four voices... oe = “ a som re is sve wo ee 
» 38 PERGOLESI (G. B.). Stabat Mater. For two voices » 1 0 

DURANTE (r (L.) Ave Maria. For Soprano and Tenor 

4. DURANTE (F.). Christe Eleison. For four voices ... 10 

- Eye -) Preghiera della Sera. For four voices ‘4 
PALESTRINA (G. P. L. da). Crucifixus. For four voices 

» 9. MERCADANTE (S.). Messa. For two Tenors and Bass.. one tt » 2 8 
», 6. CHERUBINI (L.). | Messa da Requiem in D minor. For three voices—two Tenors ‘and Bass. oe os §2@ 
» 7 PALESTRINA (G. P. L. da). Messa di Papa Marcello. For five voices... a ese a vee » 19 
» Sand 9 MOZART (W. A.). tequiem. For four voices. (Two vols. in one) oo ee ° oes » 2 0 





RICORDI’S CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


GIOCONDA. Opera by A. Poncurett1. Performed with un- | LE ROMAN DE PIERROT ET DE PIERRETTE. A 
precedented success at the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden. Suite of four Pianoforte Duets, charmingly illustrated, net, 5s. 
Vocal score, with English and Italian words, net, 8s. ; bound, | LE LIVRE DES SERENADES (The Book of Serenades). 
10s. 5 Pianoforte Solo, 4s., bound 6s. In the same edition, | 15 Characteristic Pieces for Pianoforte. Duet by J. BuraMEIN. 
Verdi's Aida and Boito’s Mcefistofele. | and dedicated to Franz Liszt. Splendidly illustrated, net, 7s. ; 

DANCE OF THE HOURS. Ballet from Gioconda. Played | bound, 9s. 
with enormous success at the Crystal Palace, at the Promenade | RICORDI’S DANCE MUSIC FOR CHRISTMAS :— 
Concerts, Covent Garden, and by nearly all the orchestras of | La Valse des Parisiennes. Waltz by J. Burgmein. 
the Kingdom. Piano solo, net, 3s. ; pianoforte duet, net, 3s. 6d. La Reine des Valses. Waltz by J. 3urgmein. 

CHRISTMAS MORN: a Musical Narrative. By Bure- | antiga Galop (with Bells accompaniment), by J. Burgmein. 
MEIN. Words by H. Herser. With Chorus ad libitum. Two | Babau. Galop Surprise by J. Burgmein. 

Songs and two Pianoforte pieces. A Volume splendidly illus- | Amore. Waltz on Tosti’s Melodies by Stanton Jones. 
trated, net, 3s. Each post free 2s. net. 





Extract Lists and Catalogues of Vocal and Instrumental Music of every description, including Operas, Illustrated Present Books and 
Allums, Methods, Theoretical Works, &c., MAY BE HAD POST-FREE, 





RICORDIS GRAND CATALOGUE, containing 50,000 publications, nett, 5s. 


TITO DI GIO. RICORDI, 265, Regent Street, London, W. 
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